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Student recruitment heats up 


This is the Saag 


C. Caron photo 


LEAKY ROOFS are synonymous with Bentley Library winters. Though 
repairs were attempted in past years, the water problem persists. 
Armed with a copy of the Observer's last issue, Francesco Mora, a 
liberal arts student, refuses to throw in the towel. 


College examines self 
in hunt for president 


© Search committee and 
faculty disagree on the 
candidates’ background 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


he search for a new president has 

brought about a multitude of opin 

ions from faculty, students and search 
committee members, concerning the traits 
the candidate should possess. 

“We'd all like to have God almighty run 
the school with compassion and dignity,” 
said Frank Leary, professor, department of 
business and faculty union vice president. 
“But with the reality of the situation, we 
can’t get all the qualities we need.” 

According to Barbara Gilvar of Gilvar & 
Associates, the consulting firm hired to 
assist in the search process, most people 
have at least one trait in common. 

“I've found talking with the people from 
both campuses that they all want someone 
with vision, who will help figure out and 
foster the future of the school,” she said. 

Talk of the candidate coming from the 
business or political front has some con- 
cerned. 

“The next president should have an aca- 
demic background, with a degree,” said 
Peter Flynn professor of psychology and 


faculty union president. “It doesn’t have to 
bea Ph_D., but a demonstration ofa lifelong 
commitment to education. 

“I don’t want somebody who used to be 
a water commissioner or somebody who 
used to be an economic analyst for the 
senate.” 

Carol Barron, English department fac- 
ulty member, agrees with Flynn. 

“Whoever the next president is going to 
be should have a degree in academics,” she 
said. “Someone with an academic back- 
ground who has managerial skills would be 
positive, because they'd know the academic 
needs of both the faculty members and the 
students.” 

Dan Beauregard, a member of the presi- 
dential search committee, said this view 
narrows the field of candidates. 

“Everyone on the committee wants to 
have an open mind,” he said. “At first I 
thought the candidate should come from 
an academic background, but thinking of it 
that way you exclude so many people. Some 
other colleges have had success with people 
having not so much of an academic back- 
ground.” 

Leary sees the need of a president who 
will have some marketing ability. 

“In this day and age, I think the most 
important trait that the new president 
should have is to be able to sell the image of 
the college, he said. “Having a marketing 
ability which includes a minimum of poli 

See PRESIDENT, page 4 


® Administration moves 
to bolster floundering 
enrollment for spring 


95 semester 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Managing Editor 


not just a matter of filling seats. It could 

be the deciding factor in whether or not 
a class or program gets cut. 

Rising to the challenge, the college has 
made recruiting potential students a prior- 
ity. 

Recruiting recently spared the Deaf Clus- 
ter program from elimination. The pro- 
gram, which focuses on the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing population, had a headcount 
this semester below the college require- 
ment of 20 students in each of its three 
divisions. By bringing the numbers up, the 
program was saved. 


[ resis: the enrollment in classes is 


“I'm optimistic,” President John R. 
Dimitry said. “Within 10 days, we turned 
around the deaf cluster.” 

He cited the success of the cluster pro- 
gram as a role-model for the entire recruit- 
ing effort at the college. 

“What we did was call in new people 
with new approaches and new ideas,” he 
said of the Cluster effort. “New approaches 
can turn things around.” 

A six-page memorandum to the presi- 
dent from Norman J. Landry, dean of stu- 
dent services, offers over 60 suggestions to 
boost falling enrollment. 

“This is a working document for me and 
my staff to work on,” Landry said. 

The memo, dated Nov. 30, reads, “The 
following list ofongoing activities, enhance- 
ments or initiatives is intended to clarify 
what is being done to increase the number 
of students enrolling, and to serve as a basis 
on which to formulate further enhance- 
ments and initiatives. These activities are 
over and above the day-to-day enrollment 
activities of the college offices.” 

See MARKETING, page 6 


Sports eligibility 


® Loss of 2 men’s hoop 
players prods college to 
re-examine its eligibility 
policy 


By B. MOORE AND R. DAWSON 
News and Sports Editors 


fter two NECC basketball players 

were dropped from classes adminis 

trators are considering changes in 
the procedure for checking eligibility for 
both athletes and students in general. — 

Julio Jubert and Emile. Johnson were 
dropped from the men’s team when they 
notified coach Mike Rowinski and Athletic 
Director Carl Beal they had been dropped 
from a class due to non-participation, Beal 
said. 

“There gone,” Beal said. “They can’t play 
anymore. As soon as we found out, they 
weren't eligible. We had to let them go.” 

This incident has brought concern of the 
current system of reporting NP students 
who either miss a certain amount of classes 
or just don’t go at all. 

“School policy states that each instruc- 
tor may establish his own absentee stan- 
dards and requirements,” President John R. 
Dimitry said. 

With the policy, it appears different 
instructors have different standards. 

“The instructors have the right to set 
their own absentee standards,” Mary Wil- 
son, dean of development, said. “One pro- 
fessor can say no absence, another may 
have three unexcused absences before they 


' drop a student.” 


Though instructors have different stan- 


dards, there are some who don’t have any. 

“It might be by the luck of the draw,” 
Dimitry said. “The student may have cer- 
tain instructors who don’t care if you at- 
tend or not.” 

Instructors submit a class roster with 
changes to the registrar at different times 
of the semester. 

“After the first four weeks, instructors 
don’t have to turn in a roster into the 
registrar; they can use it as a guide,” Beal 
said. “It's the second roster that we have to 
start looking for people who are not partici- 
pating in class.” 

Beal said not so much happens in the 
first eight weeks, and some instructors may 
be lenient. It’s the third quarter of the 
semester where instructors want to clean 
up their rosters. By then they can tell who’s 
serious about staying in class. 

With the rosters being submitted, the 
student still may not know he or she is 
being dropped, and Dimitry feels a warning 
should be given. 

“It might be common sense and/or de- 
cency or justice ifyou’ve got someone you're 
going to bounce, you ought to tell them 
before the final exam,” he said. “It seems to 
be a cruel punishment to wait until a time 
near the final exam before you let someone 
know you're going to bounce them.” 

As for the athletes, a question of timing 
is involved with eligibility and being 
dropped. 

“What is the time when a person be- 
comes ineligible,” Wilson said. “Is it when 
an instructor puts NP on a form and tells a 
student, if they tell a student, or is it when 
the form arrives at the registrar’s office or 
is it when the coach finds out? It’s hard to 
say. 

Previously, administrators had come up 

See Sports, page 6 


To Our Readers 


Due toa heavier-than-anticipated student senate bud- 
get cut, we will be unable to publish our next mini 
exam week issue. We will return with an as-yet-to-be- 
determined number of issues in the spring. Happy 
holidays — and keep your fingers crossed. 

Parry Headrick, editor 


Arts 


Christmas flicks are on 
the way. Check out our 
spirited reviews 

See pages 12, 13 
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Shroud of secrecy? 


@ Administrators call CBI 
the college’s best, but seem 
slow to back it up 


dean of administrative services, but 

somebody must have a motive to 
suppress information regarding the 
“success” of the Center of Business and 
Industry. 

For several months the Observer has 
requested information about CBI’s al- 
leged productivity, and has been re- 
peatedly stiff-armed with unreturned 
phone calls, general procrastination 
and the occasional reply “Sorry, but we 
don’t have acomplete package together 
yet.” 

While the source of the delay more 
than likely lies above Brown, and the 
would-be recipients of the request be- 
neath him, Brown, it appears, is in a bit 
of a pickle. 

The question is, why? 

Why is it so difficult to attain infor- 
mation when in early November, NECC 
President John R. Dimitry endorsed CBI’s 
contributions to the college when he 
said “CBI is the only thing making a 
profit — no one seems to realize that. 
CBI insures job retention and growth 
in the Merrimack Valley, and it’s the 
most rapidly growing area in the col- 
lege. If we expect more money, we’ve 
got to go with our strongest suit —CBI.” 

Alright already, so CBI is the best, 


|: probably isn’t Joe Brown’s fault, 


but can the college community be ex- 
pected to “realize” these accomplish- 
ments when there has been no data 
compiled — or provided — to support 
the claims? 

Never a college to downplay or with- 
hold documentation of its achieve- 
ments, this brand of verbal posturing 
in the absence of evidence seems pre- 
mature and speculative. 

Ifa “complete package” after months 
isn’t yet available, then half-of a pack- 
age will do for now, or a quarter of a 
package — anything to substantiate the 
shiny wrapping. 

When other areas of the college are 
taking cuts, including faculty layoffs, 
it’s time to come clean with CBI facts. 
How much money is the college gain- 
ing, or losing? 

The imagined scenario is that CBI, 
after a couple of unsuccessful years, is 
showing signs of improvement. And if 
this is true, the administration needs 
only confirm it to stifle the doubts 
voiced by many nonbelievers. 


How much money is the 


college gaining, or los- 
ing? 


Veterans’ group collects 
foodstuffs for needy 


To the editor: 

It is time for the Veteran’s and 
Serviceperson’s annual clothing drive to 
help those less fortunate than ourselves. 
First, we wish to thankyou for the gifts you 
gave last year that made our drive a tremen- 
dous success. 

This year, we are trying to concentrate 
on a couple of agencies. All donated items 
will be distributed to the Bethel Business 
Center, Battered Women Shelter of 
Haverhill and Lawrence, Emmaus, Inc., and 
others in the Merrimack Valley, depending 
on the response. 

You may drop off your donated items at 
the box in the registrar's office in Haverhill 
or Lawrence or B-108 Tuesday and Thurs- 
day from 12-1pm. The wish lists we have 
received from the different agencies in- 
clude new or used clothing, new or used 
toys, children’s books, craft materials, 
games, cots, sheets, towels, walkers, baby 
swings, fans, children videos, etc.. 

New items on the agencies’ wish list 


include toys, to give the children for Christ- 
mas presents, Pampers®, wipes, shampoo, 
conditioner, deodorant, toothpaste, tooth 
brushes, aspirin, Tylenol®, laundry deter- 
gent, Christmas trees and decorations. 
When dropping off your items, please 
separate and label new and used items. 
The veterans and servicepersons organi- 
zation sincerely appreciates your contin- 
ued support in our effort to help those less 
fortunate than ourselves. 
Nancy Sabin club adviser 
Peter Sanchez, president 


Due to a reporting error, last issue’s 
photo of the Veteran’s Outreach Center 
credited the wrong group as the organizers 
of the campus crafts fair. The Veteran’s 
Outreach Center organized the event. 


Letters Policy 


The Observer welcomes your comments in 
our letters to the editor section. Please 


limit them to 300 words, make sure they 
are signed and include a telephone num- 
ber for verification. Thanks for the input! 


National Pacemaker Award 
Fall 1994 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1994 
ACP/L.A. Times Story of the Year 
Fall 1994 


Se uh 
| REPEAT, THIS Is \Y 
YOUR LAST WARNING... § 


® Medical research left 
out in recent letter on 
allotting of defense money 


To the editor 

In response to Mary Olsen’s contribution 
regarding defense spending, (published in 
the last issue of the Observer), it would 
appear several important issues have been 
overlooked. 

She has suggested taking all monies 
utilized by the United States for defense 
over an 11-year period and distributing 
them according to a given chart. Though 
the causes appear worthy and her calcula- 
tions precise, she has failed to recognize 
many weighty expenditures which one 
would incur in the actual execution of these 
workings. 

Not withstanding the chaos factor cre- 
ated by decreasing our defense budget from 
$3 trillion over an 11 year period to under 
$1,500 billion for the same time span. 

Olsen suggests, “$20 billion could have 
funded 40,000 drug enforcement officers at 
$50,000 per year for 10 years.” It would 
appear that she expects these officers to 
give 10 years of service without a pay raise. 

There was also no allowance made for 
support equipment, such as cars, guns and 
other miscellaneous equipment, health in- 
surance or retirement funds. 

She allows $40 billion to build 800 new 
$50 million dollar hospitals and research 
centers and another $40 billion to build 800 
newcommunity colleges. These allowances 
fail to include staffing costs, operation costs, 
(including federal grants for student aid 
needed to support a college), and again, 
support equipment. Another consideration 
regarding the colleges is student enroll- 
ment. Even today, NECC is experiencing 
significant drops in enrollment resulting in 
possible layoffs. How would NECC fare if 16 
more community colleges were established 
in Massachusetts, as Olsen suggests? 

She contributes $100 billion to “signifi- 
cantly reduce cancer, heart disease, (and) 
AIDS,” by unnamed means. She does this, 
possibly to fund research, and hoping more 
doctors can work together to expedite a 
cure. However, one would first have to pay 
for the education of those new doctors and 
researchers, as all qualified professionals 
are already being utilized in the field. 

Olsen continues, giving $200 billion to 
build 4 million American made tractors, “to 
improve agriculture and life in third world 
countries,” Again, she fails to account for 
hidden expenditures, such as shipping, dis- 
tribution, maintenance and repair costs. 

A personal favorite is the $200 billion 
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Opinion Column 


she awards to the construction of 4 million 
houses for the homeless at $50,000 apiece. 
First of all, you would have to relocate all 
the recipients out to the desert somewhere 
because one cannot buy a piece of land and 
build an adequate house in a given urban 
area for $50,000. Real estate specialist, Lisa 
Biello, said flatly, “There is just no way!” 

Not to overlook the fact that housing is 
not the overall problem for the homeless. 
According to Eric N. Lindblom, a homeless 
policy analyst at the U.S. Department of 
Veteran Affairs, the theory that 
homelessness is a result of unavailable low- 
cost housing holds little water. The prob- 
lem is that homeless people cannot afford 
to pay much of anything at all. 

According to shelter managers responc- 
ing to the HUD 1988 survey, it was found 
that, “one in five people were employed at 
least half time,” thereby, presenting the 
obvious conflict of insufficient funds ver- 
sus even the minimal maintenance fees of 
managing a house. 

Olsen goes on to grant $300 billion to 
eliminate the 1993 national deficit in an 
attempt to lower taxes. This show would be 
a blatant act of condoning irrational gov- 
ernment spending in all areas. It is the 
government's responsibility to make the 
necessary cutbacks needed to reappropriate 
funds to clear the deficit, not the taxpayers. 

For that matter, they could start by 
accounting for the “undistributed offset- 
ting receipts” in the budget, which (accord- 
ing to the Financial Management Service, 
U.S. Dept. of the Treasury), in only a four- 
year period (1989 to 1992) totaled 415,303 
million. 

If Olsen’s offerings were to go into ef- 
fect, the United States would have another 
lavish expenditure to cover, that being the 
funds to foot the unemployment payroll of 
the entire defense department. Then we 
would paying out unfathomable amounts 
of money with absolutely no product or 
gain. 

Setting aside the flagrant need for de- 
fense spending to maintain technology and 
protect our country, Olsen’s ideas are well 
taken, but present themselves far from 
logically concurred. It’s ludicrous to present 
such an ill-conceived blueprint for social 
reform and solution when any literate per- 
son can immediately see its lack of validity. 

Olsen does bring a conceptual light to 
the vast sum of funds being spent on de- 
fense. Is there room for abatement? Cer- 
tainly. Can our country’s economic struc- 
ture survive without a large percentage of 
it as Olsen suggests? Certainly not. 

Raquel Burnham, undeclared 
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@ New school prayer 
proposal may mean the 
end to freedom of religion 
as we all know it 


chool prayer is back in the controver 

sial limelight again, thanks to Newt 

Gingrich. Yes, we live in a world gone 
mad, but is prayer necessarily the right way 
to instill moral goodness into children? 

Shouldn’t the emphasis be placed, in- 
stead, on the teachings of right and wrong 
through the child’s parents and in the 
presence of their own home or church? If 
the parents choose to base those teachings 
in religion, then that is a decision best left 
to them and not to the schools. After all, the 
schools were established to educate, not 
preach. 

It seems Gingrich has overlooked the 
obvious, which is that religion is not lim- 
ited to one acceptable belief. Religion, in- 
stead, takes on all facets of belief, whether 
it is Catholicism, Judaism or Buddhism, 
among countless others. What of children 
who are the product of a bicultural mar- 
riage and, therefore, exposed to both reli- 
gions? 

In some instances, the parents do not 
pressure a child into choosing one religion 
over another, instead leaving the decision 
up to the child. There are many parents who 
are liberal enough to stand back and let 
children learn about religion at their own 
will. 

Not only does religious diversity exist, it 
should remain separate from the 


Should school prayer b 


Noelle Favazza, liberal arts 

“If a student doesn’t believe in 
that type of thing, they shouldn’t 
have to. On the other hand, if a 
student does, they should be al- 
lowed to.” 


Gina Depiano, liberal arts 

“| thinkit’s good, but I don’t think 
a lot of kids focus on religion a lot. 
I don’t know if it’d be such a 
serious thing.” 


government's control. 

School prayer lumps all students into 
one big group, with disregard to their reli- 
gious affiliation. 

It would appear that not onlyis Gingrich 
failing to realize the vast diversity of reli- 
gion in the United States, he is making it 
very clear that he wants to ignore the 
differences. 

The only way religion would be appro- 
priate among a student body (other than a 
separate support group available as a choice) 
is in the form of an educational course that 
would explain the religion in strictly an 
educational way. It should also be optional 
to students whether they choose to educate 
themselves about the religion. In no way 
should the instructor impose his/her beliefs 
on the students. 

In this way, at least students could learn 
about religion, but not be forced to accept 
any propaganda that they would otherwise 
find in a church or religious building. 

It is one thing to understand a religion 
and another to believe in it. 

As for the prayer issue, forcing students 
to spend a few moments praying each day 
infringes on their rights to worship whom- 
ever or whatever they please .. . or not to 
pray at all, if they do not believe in a higher 
being. 

It seems the moment of silence is a good 
alternative to praying, since religion varies 
with each individual, and silence does not 
imply a specific religion over another. 

A moment of silence would allow a 
person to pray ifthey choose to, or meditate 
or simply reflect on their own thoughts. It 
would not force students into a situation 
that could invariably be in conflict with 
their beliefs. 

It would, however, recognize all reli- 
gions without selecting an “ideal” religion. 
To assume so ignorantly that an across-the- 
board prayer in public schools is the answer 
to curbing the increasing apathy toward 
violence, is not only small-minded, it is not 
addressing the real issue. 

Shouldn't the focus be instead on the 
negative influences a child faces every day? 


Debbie Lunt, business transfer 

“It should be people’s own choices. 
If they want to pray, they can pray 
at home.” 


Pee Se en RN eee eer ke a a 
Pray Gingrich’s plan goes away 


After all, children are negatively affected by 
outside influences such as violent televi- 
sion programs, movies and toys. What can 
be said of the number of violent instances 
a child witnesses during a few hours of 
watching television? All of these work to 
desensitize children who may not learn 
right from wrong. When an image is repeat- 
edly shown, it will ultimately affect a way a 
child thinks and perhaps they will take it 
further and act on those thoughts. 

Gingrich may have good intentions, but 
school prayer is a quick-fix to a long-term 
problem that won’t work. It is a very wrong 
approach that will promote one religion 
over another and will act as a band-aid 
rather than getting to the root of the prob- 
lem. 

So, how do we begin solving the prob- 
lem? By getting back to family values and by 
teaching them when children are young. 
This means reducing the negative influ- 
ences in a child’s life and instead focusing 
on the positive, such as knowing right from 


ASSES ESI iis 


B. Bradbury photos 


Melissa Hochmath, liberal arts 

“Not everyone has the same reli- 
gion. The government shouldn’t 
say yes or no.” 


wrong and respecting other’s opinions and 
rights. 

Basically, it means increasing a person's 
consciousness of the world around him or 
her. This way, we can begin to address the 
real issue instead of saying prayer will be 
the save-all for society’s woes. 

We live in a violent nation, and it is this 
constant reinforcement of negative events 
that should be the central focal point. Aren’t 
children the most easily influenced among 
us? They believe what they see and it is up 
to the parents to guide them, and the 
schools to educate them. 

There is no place for government reli- 
gious enforcement in this picture. School 
prayer isn’t the solution to a moral con- 
sciousness problem that runs far deeper 
than a few moments of praying at school 
will be able to solve. 

Let's get to the bottom of the real prob- 
lem. After all, how can we come up with a 
solution if the real source of the problem is 
not being addressed? 


e mandatory? 


Pat Taglianetti, health informa- 
tion technology program 

“I don’t really think the govern- 
ment should have any influence. I 
don’t think it’s something that 
should be mandated in that way. 
They shouldn't, because it’s free- 
dom of religion, and theyshouldn’t 
have any say in it at all.” 


My Christmas list... 


@ Please Santa, help me 
figure these things out 


By BRIAN MOORE 
News Editor 


ith the holiday season upon us, 
it’s time to make out that trea 
sured list of “What I want for 


Christmas.” 

Most people will ask for material posses- 
sions, a stereo, jewelry or even cash. 

But what I want for Christmas from 
Saint Nick, is the ability to figure out some 


Opinion Column 


of the phenomena that boggle the adult 
mind, (or in my case, semi-adult) during 
this season, such as: 

Arguing with a toddler and losing. I've 
actually gone knee-to-nose with a 3-year- 
old child and argued, not about politics or 
the economy, but why Santa Claus can’t 
bring him an elephant for Christmas. Yet 
after being pummeled with a barrage of 
(the only question toddlers seem to know) 
“Why?”, I've lied to this child and given in, 
hoping the request with time will dwindle 
to a football or at the most a puppy. 


Another is, child-proof caps. After the 
argument with the toddler, which again I 
lost and made my empty promise of a 
pachyderm sitting under the tree Christ- 
mas morning, I've ended up with a splitting 
headache. 

Reaching for the aspirin in my pain- 
riddled state, I’ve found the bottle impen- 
etrable and have to find the toddler to open 
it for me. 

At this time of year, I sometimes plan 
parties or just want to get in touch with a 
friend to wish them a Merry Christmas. To 
do this, I often use the phone. I've picked up 
the receiver, dialed a number and don't 
have the slightest clue who I've called. The 
only solutions I've come up with when this 
happens is either disguising my voice until 
I recognize who is on the other end or hang 
up before they answer. 


Being a man, I should know the answer 
to this one but I don’t: Why won't I (and 
most men) stop andask for directions when 
I’m lost. On my way to celebrate the yule 
tide with family or friends, I've often found 
myself about 6,000 miles off course. Yet I 
won't put navigation in the hands of some- 
one who lives in the area. Santa, tell me, is 
this one of those “guy things?” 

Finally, Santa, I need the answer to this 
one the most: Why are women always right? 

It seems no matter what I do or feel, ifa 
woman is involved, my ideas are reduced to 
childish or stupid. A woman can have me 
thinking (but neveradmitting) that by some 
odd stroke of fate, I am wrong. 

Though I must admit, a woman would 
never hold it over any man’s head, right? 
Yeah, right, and maybe there really is a 
Santa Claus. 
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Students air views about presidential search 


@ English professor 
speaks on behalf of her 
students in presidential 
search process 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


rying to throw a wrench into the 

debate over who will take over for 

NECC president John R. Dimitry when 
he retires in the spring, Carol Barron, assis- 
tant professor and basic writing coordina- 
tor, is bringing her own ideas for consider- 
ation. 

Barron was triggered by a letter which 
appeared in the Nov. 10 issue of the Observer 
written by colleague, Gail Maciejewski. The 
letter called for faculty response to the 
presidential search process. Barron said she 
wants to speak on behalf of the students, 
whom she calls the under-represented. 

Barron conducted an informal poll in 
her basic writing class, comprised of 17 
students, 14 of whom responded, with a 
two-thirds Latino population. 

The initial findings were not what she 
expected. 

“My first surprise was that the majority 
of the students did not know that our 
president was retiring,” she said. “In fact, 
they asked me who the president was.” 

Upon her students’ request, Barron de- 
scribed the situation and gathered their 
opinions through four questions: 

@ What do you want to change in the 
administration’s policy? 

@ What do you consider important char- 
acteristics administrators should posses? 

@ What changes should be made which 
are unhealthy in the college community? 

@ Where would you direct funds to 
enhance NECC’s image? 

The answers ranged from educated re- 
plies to uninformed generalizations, she 
said. 

Many students said administrators and 


the future president should make a con- 
scious effort to interact more with the 
student population instead of making deci- 
sions blindly, without knowing what the 
needs are. 

“They should get off their chairs and 
come down and talk to the students, in- 
stead of sitting in board rooms making 
decisions without regard to the future when 
they don’t know what the student needs 
are,” one student said. 

“I want to see a person who will listen to 
everybody and take their thoughts into 
consideration,” a student said. “Just not 
read or listen to what they have to say, but 
put it into action.” 

Another summed it up simply by saying, 
“(The president will have to have) commu- 
nication not with the ones that help decide, 
but with the ones that are going to be 
affected by the decisions.” 

Minority students do not feel a part of 
the general NECC population, and a stu- 
dent wished the college would offer more. 

“Foreign students feel discriminated 
against,” the student said. “I would give 
more participation to foreign people.” 

Upkeep of the buildings, keeping the 
college clean and making repairs also were 


. onthe students’ list of changes they would 


make, if given the power. 

“I would give more participation to the 
union in each decision made by the author- 
ity,” noted an older student who works full- 
time and supports a family. 

Barron said these are all good ideas, but 
worries that her students’ general passive- 
ness about administration and school poli- 
tics will continue. 

“It seems obvious that there is a major 
lack of communication between these stu- 
dents and the social and political world of 
this college,” she said. “Their responses 
were animated, drawing them out of a 
generally passive stance, but they were too 
general or, if specific, based on too little real 
knowledge about the way the college works.” 

While Barron encourages her students 
to read the NECC Observer for a better under- 
standing of NECC news, she wonders why 
Parry Headrick, its editor, was not allowed 


to be on the search committee. 

“It seems fair of me to say that the only 
successful and dependable means of com- 
munication on this campus is our school 
newspaper,” she said. “Yet the staff mem- 
ber who requested a role in the selection 
process was not selected to sit on the com- 
mittee.” 

Barron feels there are numerous ques- 
tions that should be posed to the potential 
presidential candidates and wants adminis- 
tration to know faculty have opinions about 
the matter, which should not be overlooked. 

“Has this person made it a priority to 
come into the academic classroom and talk 
with students and faculty?” she asked. “Has 
this person established regular office/ac- 
cess hours in a common, public area in 
order to put a face and a personality behind 


the office?” 

Other suggestions include the new presi- 
dent taking an hour to eat with students in 
the cafeteria, working with minority mem- 
bers on campus through ESL or develop- 


mental programs, and being an educator - 


first, a business person/administrator sec- 
ond. 

“The president should be able to make 
informed opinions about major curriculum 
decisions,” she said. “In order to do this, the 
president must make it a priority to become 
familiar with the academic programs at the 
college.” 

Barron wants her students’ voice to be 
heard, and hopes the informal survey is just 
the start of ongoing discussions between 
the presidential search committee, admin- 
istrators, faculty and students. 


Looking for Mr. President challenges campus community 


continued from page 1 

tics is essential to survival here. 

“If I were to pick one quality today, it 
would be the ability to sell the image of 
NECC both inside and outside the college 
and the ability to sell that in a political way 
to the state of Massachusetts.” 

Search committee member, Forrest 
Pentingill, hopes no one will be omitted 
from consideration. 

“We're not excluding anybody,” he said. 
“Some of the traits we’re looking for are 
that the candidate can get along with both 
students and faculty, and he should be a 
good businessman.” 

‘Liberal arts student, Linda Herrera, is 


looking for someone who can bring money 


into the school. 

“In a time when the proverbial well of 
state money has gone dry, we need a presi- 
dent who knows how to get what little 
there is left,” she said. “Someone who doesn’t 
stand by the well, just wishing for it to fill 
up again.” 

Other students feel the new president 
should have more exposure to the campus. 

“The new president should be more in- 
volved with the teaching staff of this col- 
lege,” Donna.Simpson said. “He should be 
more visible to both the teaching staff and 
students.” ; 

As for the man retiring, President John 
R. Dimitry feels the person should know 
something about community colleges. 

“I hope it will be a person with the 
fundamental understanding of the needs of 

-a community college,” he said. “I hope the 
person understands it has to be a compre- 
hensive kind of an institution, not just 
focusing on one thing to the exclusion of 
everything else.” 

No matter who the search committee 
chooses, the committee’s process and the 
selection of its members still brings on 
concern from the faculty. 

“The process of selection of the presi- 
dent is political,” Flynn said. “The trustees 
have a lot of influence in terms of the 


selection of the person, and these trustees 
represent a limited sample of local small 
businesses and the political establishment.” 

Flynn explained the method he feels the 
selection committee and trustees will take. 

“If you had a $100,000 job to control,” he 
said, “it’s human nature to try to trade it for 
some kind of political influence, and that’s 
what we're concerned about. 

“What's likely to happen is if we get a 
politician running the college, it will likely 
slide into a patronage situation where he'll 
be giving jobs based on political connec- 
tions rather than merit. We want someone 
with integrity, someone who's real presi- 
dential material, and that’s hard to find.” 

He went on to explain the rarity of a 
president staying at a school for a great 
length of time. 

“Not everyone’s life’s ambition is to be- 
come a president of a community college,” 
he said. “You’re not going to see everyone 
come here and stay for 20 years like Presi- 
dent Dimitry did: 

Most people see it as a stepping stone to 
a four-year private school, but they need 
the presidency on the resume to get to the 
next step.” 

He feels the next president will stay 
about five years and use the job to further 
his/her career rather than to finish it. 

Barron said a politician who uses the 
presidency for a career move may not be the 
person for the job. 

“I think if you have a politician as presi- 
dent, you almost guarantee it’s just going 
to be a stepping stone,” she said. “I can see 
why some people may say we need a politi- 
cian, because we need more money, but we 
also have to make the people here be more 
confident about what’s happening on our 
campus today. Let them feel they're partici- 
pating, and if someone is only using the job 
as a stepping stone, I don’t think that will 
happen. 

Flynn sees the mention of someone not 
having a degree in academics coming from 
the search committee shows that they are 


not taking the interest of the school into 
consideration. 

“I think that when someone from the 
committee says we don’t need somebody 


- with a terminal degree for the job suggests 


that these people don’t have the best inter- 
est of the college at heart. They have their 
own interest at heart.” 

Barron said someone without an aca- 


demic degree will have problems due to © 


cynicism from the search committee. 
“The cynicism here on campus is going 
to make it very hard for a politician or 
businessman to come here,” she said. “And 
the cynicism comes from the selection of 
the committee. The people who care most 
about the college and its future are not on 
the search committee. That’s the heart of 
the cynicism and the heart of the problem 
with anybody that the committee selects. 


They're not going to select someone we feel 
is going to be someone we can believe in. 
The next president has to have the respect 
of the college.” 
Barron summed up the derision of the 
school. ; 
- “The irony of this school is that the 
power is not where the heart is,” she said. 
Staff reporters Christine Caron and Danielle 
Paplaskas contributed to this story. 


“The irony of this school, 
is that the power is not 
where the heart is.” 
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Library extends hours 
just in time for exams 


@ Administrators approve 
move to pay library staff 
overtime, saving hours 
from being reduced 


By DAVE MILLER 
Staff Reporter 


hristmas came early this year at the 
Bentley library. 


Only weeks ago, things looked rather 
bleak when library staffers proposed an 
elimination of Monday evening hours. Not 
only has there been a staff shortage since 
last February, but two hours were already 
shaved from Monday nights and Saturday 
hours were completely eliminated. 

Along comes Santa. Reversing itself, the 
administration has now given the go ahead 
to pay overtime. Effective immediately, the 
library will stay open Mondays until 9:30 
p.m. and reopen on Saturdays from 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. 

The development took library staffers 
off-guard. David Kelley, assistant dean, said 
he was pleased to hear about last week’s 
decision, but he wishes it had been made at 
the beginning of the year. 

“It’s critical to keep the doors open,” he 
said. “But I was surprised by the decision 
because we didn’t have the money to pro- 
vide overtime pay to the staff.” 

For some, this gift is a mixed blessing. 
Having the money to pay overtime is one 
thing, but until a replacement is hired, a 
critical staff shortage remains, staffers say. 


Circulation librarian Louise Bevilacqua 
will take some of the extra hours. A 22-year 
library employee, Bevilacqua said people 
were very upset when the Saturday hours 
were eliminated last year. 

“People were extremely disappointed 
when we weren't open Saturdays,” she said. 
“Saturday is a busy day for students who 
work nights, also for non-students who use 
the library.” 

Anne King, liberal arts, was glad to hear 
that the library would be open on Satur- 
days. 

“That’s great news for single parents 
like me who can use the library on Satur- 
days. It’s harder when you don’t have time 
during the week,” she said. 

According to reference librarian Gail 
Stuart, this newest twist in the library 
hours saga was made by President John R. 
Dimitry last week. 

“I think there was some confusion by the 
powers that be about what hours we would 
be open,” she said. “They wouldn’t listen 
until now. The administration doesn’t take 
library issues seriously. The reason we want 
more for the library is for the benefit of the 
students.” 

Dimitry insists the library will remain 
open and keep the scheduled hours. 

“I feel it’s critically important to the 
quality of the education here. From this 
point on, I’m going to insist that the library 
will be open when classes are in session,” he 
said. 

Dimitry sees the library as a necessary 
place for student growth. 

“Libraries should be joyful places - al- 
ways open when students are here,” he 
said. 


Recruiting new students 


@ continued from page 1 

The list includes a wide range of sugges- 
tions, including “Mailings or phone calls to 
students who have withdrawn from col- 
lege, from individual class, or who have 
been withdrawn by faculty. (Withdrawals 
made) through the non-participation provi- 
sion “NW” during the fall semester to gather 
information about their reasons and their 
future intentions.” 

Others include, offering financial aid 
workshops, including for Spanish speaking 
students and deaffhard-of-hearing students. 

There were even suggestions to “develop 
and promote a weekend college witha twist 
— all classes meet Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons and early evening in Lawrence.” 

A key factor in marketing the college is 
advertising, which the memo referred to 
many times. It suggests running ads in 
newspapers including the Observer, area high 
school and other papers, as well as in the 
Boston Globe Career Guide. 

“Advertising should have a focus on our 
good qualities or benefits — small classes, 
good academic and counseling support, 
inexpensive, easy to commute to, high trans- 
fer success rate, and a good place to “beef 
up skills.” 

A main concern involves targeting local 
high school students. Despite the advan- 
tages NECC offers, such as the two-plus-two 
approach which allows students to transfer 
NECC credits and enter as a Junior at a four- 
year college, some high school students see 
the college as a last resort, rather than as a 
beginning to higher education. 

“I think high school seniors have an 
unfortunate image of Northern 
Essex,” Landry said. “We know that once a 
student comes here, they appreciate it. If 
they come here, they will like it and they 
will benefit.” 

Getting students to attend may mean 


John R. Dimitry 


It probably requires a 
very close cost-account- 


ing. I think more and 
more, we've got to cold- 
bloodedly look at costs.” 


changing their impression of the college, 
which some consider a stepping-stone to 
other colleges. 

“I’m not sure junior college is the right 
word,” Dimitry said. “I’m not even sure 
community college is the right word.” 

To some students, the name implies 
something less than might be available at a 
four-year college or university, he said. 

“I think the way (NECC’s) image is boosted 
is by performance,” Landry said. “This isn’t 
like a quick fix scheme we'll do over the 
weekend.” 

The president agreed, saying increasing 
enrollment is “not with PR, it’s with perfor- 
mance.” He referred to an “honest-to-God, 
fast-paced, rigorous, exciting honors pro- 
grams” to entice students. 

“Let us point out the kinds of programs 
that we have for the brightest students in 
the Merrimack Valley. That’s how we change 
people's attitudes.” 

These programs, he said, would admit 
only students capable of competing at that 
level. 

“We will only take those most likely to 
succeed,” Dimitry said. “There’s nothing 
wrong in being selective. What we require 
is every student take a battery of tests — 
reading, writing, math. If you can test from 
seventh grade and higher, we'll still admit 
you (to the college), but will not admit you 
to certain programs.” 

According to Landry, the marketing will 
also target parents of high school seniors. 

“I think the biggest draw to parents is 
the whole cost difference,” he said. 

The college has purchased a mailing list 
of the names of parents of students in the 
class of ’95 at Haverhill high school. 

The memo also suggests “incentives for 
students who get other students to enroll.” 

Some other changes include to “downsize 
the brochure’s noncredit “fun” courses list- 
ings, and focus more on credit courses, 
certificates, retraining, and the like.” 

Dimitry defended the suggestion by say- 
ing, “Ifwe’re short of time, money, advertis- 
ing, whatever, we've got to shift from non- 
credit to retraining. 

“There’s no standard price for a non- 
credit course. We say it breaks even. I don’t 
think it does. It probably requires a very 
close cost-accounting. I think more and 
more, we've got to cold-bloodedly look at 
costs.” 


Computer search 


D. Miller photo 


Gail Stuart, reference librarian, explains the on-line index to a student. 


Tours help get oriented 
to the world of books 


@ Librarian conducts 
orientation sessions to 
answer student questions 


By DAVE MILLER 
Staff Reporter 


ome of the students reference librar 
S ian Gail Stuart herds through the first 

floor of the Bentley Library look half- 
asleep. But she clearly enjoys conducting 
the library orientation seminars. 

She explains the on-line indexes; the 
proper methods to find reference material 
for research papers; even the location of the 
copy machines and how to get change for 
them. 

While some students solemnly watch 
her hands as she points to the newspaper 
microfilm files or the shelves of dictionar- 
ies and encyclopedias, others stare blankly 
at nothing in particular. 

While library use instruction is not re- 
quired at this college, Stuart believes it is 
important, nonetheless. 

“It is a very important thing for students 
to do,” she said.” They should at least feel 
comfortable coming to the library and get- 
ting an introduction. I still think it should 


be up to the instructor.” 

Years ago, there was a room provided at 
the library exclusively for the use of these 
seminars. 

Now that room is used for other things, 
but that doesn't seem to bother Stuart. She 
enjoys conducting the orientation, although 
it has drawbacks. 

For instance, several costume-clad trick- 
or-treaters interrupted a session one after- 
noon last October, asking for donations for 
a local charity. 

“That was nothing,” Stuart said.” Last 
year, we were interrupted by Elvis imper- 
sonators.” 

Stuart expects a rush of students now as 
the semester comes to a close. She encour- 
ages anyone with a question to aska library 
staffer. When asking for information, be 
specific, however. 

“Don't try to spare us by asking a ques- 
tion you think is easy. We are here to help 
the students,” she said. 

The library is open Monday through 
Thursday, 8 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., Friday 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and Saturday 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

“Nobody expects people to understand 
how to use all of the tools in the library, but 
research is a very important skill that stu- 
dents need to learn. But once you do learn 
it, it makes everything else easier,” Stuart 
said. 


Sports eligibility policy 


@ continued from page 1 

with some answers they hoped would work 
after last year’s troubles with the women’s 
basketball team. 

“We designated a contact person from 
the registrar's office who has nothing to do 
with the athletic department, an entirely 
neutral party,” Wilson said. “It’s a person 
where all the student athlete’s paper work 
goes to. 

“We've also instituted a system where 
every two weeks the coach of a team checks 
with the registrar’s office to see how the 
athletes are doing. But two weeks may not 
be enough. We may have to do it more 
frequently.” 

Beal said, Mike Smith, assistant athletic 
director and women’s basketball coach, has 
a contract agreement with the students 
that states as soon as the students know 
they have been dropped from a class, they 
will notify coach of their team. 

Along with the registrar, the financial 
aid department plays a role in seeing if one 
is ineligible and determining if aid is pro- 
vided on a non-need or need basis.” 

As for solutions, Beal has many ideas to 
improve the system. 

“There are several things we have in 
mind,” he said. “One of the things we can do 
is have faculty give us progress reports on 
the students throughout the semester. An- 
other is I would like to get on-line in the 
registrar's office with my computer soI can 


bring up student information on a daily 
basis. 

As for now, the students must follow 
the current policy on attendance and non- 
participation policy as is stated in the 
college catalog: “Students are expected to 
attend each meeting of each class in which 
they are enrolled. The class instructor has 
full and final authority to decide whether a 
student is permitted to make up work 
missed through absence, and on what terms. 
Students should ask each of their instruc- 
tors about their respective attendance poli- 
cies. 

“Faculty have the academic authority to 
remove students from their classes for non- 
attendance or non-particpation. A NP stu- 
dent is one who, because of absences, missed 
quizzes, tests or papers, or inappropriate 
classroom behavior has fallen behind the 
work of the class to such a degree that the 
instructor feels the student is not likely to 
attain a passing grade. In most cases, cir- 
cumstances would indicate to the teacher 
that a student has dropped the course but 
neglected to drop it officially. 

“When students are removed from a 
class due to NP, a grade of NW (withdrawal 
via non-participation) or F/NP (failure due 
to non-participation) will be assigned and 
recorded on their transcripts. Students who 
are NP’d will receive a letter from the 
Registrar along with instructions on rein- 
statement procedures. 
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Union, presidents agree on 14.6% pay hike 


@ Faculty contract still 
must be approved by the 
legislature and governor 


By MICHAEL DEFEO 
Staff Reporter 


eachers can expect a bit more pocket 
change as the Massachusetts Com 


munity College teachers union and 
community college presidents have agreed 
to a financial proposal to send to the gover- 
nor. 

President John R Dimitry says it’s clear 
that the Massachusetts Teachers Associa- 
tion (MTA) and the presidents are in agree- 
ment but now are in the process of bargain- 
ing with the governor. 

' “If by early January the governor does 
not support something pretty close to the 
14.6 percent and the agreement of the 
compression of the salary scale, a political 
process will have to be made to get the 
legislature to vote for the money.” 

This is what the legislature did two years 
ago: a 13 percent salary increase was ap- 
proved, but it didn’t cover all state employ- 
ees. It’s still not certain if they will single 
out people or uniformly vote an increase 
for everybody, Dimitry said. 

Peter Flynn, psychology professor and 
local union president, said the governor is 
likely to veto the package; however, from 
there it will probably pass through the 
legislature. 

The package will include steps based on 


satisfactory evaluation, base rate increases 
and a compacted schedule. 

There is currently a 29-step salary scale 
with the new contract calling for a com- 
pression of this scale down to 14 steps. 

This compression will fit the 14.6 per- 
cent increase that the contract calls for. As 
it stands now, some educators will never 
reach the 28th step. 

The newscale can be obtained at a more 
reasonable pace. 

At a recent teacher’s union meeting, 
faculty expressed concerns about retroac- 
tive pay. 

Flynn smiled and said that “Archeolo- 
gists tell us that,” as everyone laughed. 

Although it is expected to pass, it will 
not be voted on until January, when 
legislator’s return from holiday break. 

Representatives from Sen. Jajuga, Rep. 
Dempsey and Gov. Weld’s office said they 
haven't had a chance to review the legisla- 
tion being proposed and were unable to 
comment. 

“I think it’s a 50/50 chance,” said Arthur 
Barlas, history department. “The main stum- 
bling block will probably be with the gover- 
nor. He has not shown much sympathy for 
state colleges in the past.” 

“I’m not too excited,” said James 
Gustufson, professor of philosophy. We’ve 
been through it before. It’s like a roller 
coaster ride dealing with the legislature 
and the governor.” 

You can't really count on it,” said Bonnie 
Flythe, history department. I would wait 
until it’s actually calculated in before spend- 
ing any extra money just yet.” 


President signs off on 


By TRACY GEEKIE 
Managing Editor 


lubs and other non-academic activi 
( - ties will be forced to operate on a 

budget of 15 percent less starting 
immediately. The cut, proposed Oct. 24 by 
the student senate, was signed by President 
John R. Dimitry last week. 

The cost-cutting decision may hurt some 
popular activities such student as publica- 
tions, creative arts activities such as the 
dance program, and athletics. 

Student activities director, Arthur 
Signorelli, stands behind the senate’s deci- 
sion, saying, “We knew how much money 
had to be cut from the budget. It just had to 
be some fair method of cutting across the 
board. I encouraged the senate not to pick 
and choose.” 

Despite the budget cuts, Elaine 
Mawhinney, chairperson of the creative 
arts department, took a neutral stand. 

“Everyone feels their area deserves pri- 
ority,” she said. “I just think that’s the 
reality, that there have to be cuts.” 

The budget cut decision trails on the 
heels of the declining enrollment, which 
this past fall brought the college near the 
bottom of the state’s worst two-year college 
enrollment drop. 

To counter the enrollment drop, the 
college is stepping up its recruiting effort to 
attempt to bring more students in. How- 
ever, if the enrollment continues to fall, the 
president said, “We'll have to do further 
economizing.” 

Asked if programs would be in danger of 
elimination, he said, “No, but probably 
reduced. If we discover around January/ 
February, that we've had a bad enrollment, 
we would notify the student senate and 
they would make further reductions.” 

The president said that regardless of 
budget cuts, some clubs and activities fade 
out on their own. 

“Every year, even though some clubs 
have been budgeted, they disappear,” he 
said. “Some clubs do through sheer inactiv- 
ity. 
Also eliminated from the budget, was a 
6 percent reserve for personnel salary in- 
creases. 

“We decided immediately that 6 percent 
salary reserve (should be cut),” Signorelli 
said. “We took that because that was the 
least painful.” 


According to the budget revision, how- 


ever, the reserve cuts “eliminate only the 
built-in surplus and does not impact the 
contracted hours or salary.” 

Dimitry said the college shouldn't have 
to pay the salary increases, arguing the 
personnel are state employees. 

“I'm hoping that it’s the state’s respon- 
sibility to pay these employees,” he said. 

Slated for possible elimination earlier 
on, both softball and baseball have been 
spared. Without pointing to a specific ath- 
letic program, the senate made the recom- 
mended budget cut to the president. 

“We probably would have recommended 
volleyball and soccer,” Signorelli said of the 
athletics programs the senate would have 
proposed to cut. “But men’s soccer and 
volleyball had already started.” 

Instead of eliminating any athletics, the 
senate proposed the needed budget cuts 
which the president approved. 

“The president has given Carl Beal the 
decision of how he wants to implement 
where the cuts are,” Signorelli said. 

According to the budget revision, in 
order to “offset some of the impact,” the 
athletic department was given $2,700 for 
its intramural program. 

“Let’s get the most students getting the 
most for their student activities dollars,” 
said Signorelli, who cited intramurals as a 
program more students may choose to get 
involved in. “Athletics has many of the 
same students participating in the same 
sport,” he said. 

The president offered alternative ways 
for clubs and activities to increase their 
finances. 

“I'm suggesting to a couple of big activi- 
ties to increase their fundraising,” he said. 
“I've even spoken to the athletic director to 
go that route. Charging admission to sports 
events is not unheard of.” 

For other smaller clubs, the president 
suggested the students become more self- 
reliant. 

“Let’s say the ski club, when I say 
fundraising, have (students) put up more 
money toward it,” he said. 

As for active fundraisers, Mawhinney 
said her program was already doing it. 

“It’s really hard to do fundraising,” she 
said, citing student’s outside commitments 
such as jobs and dance rehearsals. 

The budget may severely impact the 
college’s award-winning newspaper pro- 


am. 
“The $10,000 budget cut from fiscal year 


15% activities cutback 


’94 from 95 is going to be nearly impossible 
to make up,” said editor Parry Headrick. 
“We would have to sell the equivalent of 50 
additional pages in advertising, something 
very difficult to do for our already over- 
worked staff. It looks like the senate and 
administration expect us to be selling ads 
at night when we're not working to get out 
the next issue. I don’t know how we're 
going to do it” 

“Do they expect us to roll over and play 
dead?” asked newspaper adviser Joseph T. 
LeBlanc rhetorically. “The student senate 
did the politically easy thing by punishing 
all the clubs equally by their recent budget 
cuts. Their approach seems to have worked 
for now as most clubs are taking the cut 
without protest. It was a masterful and 
politically expedient move and hardly a 
profile in courage. 

“Like it or not, all the clubs are not equal, 
however. My students on the newspaper 
staff do more in a single issue to serve the 
college community than many clubs do in 
the entire year. To cut us in this manner 
when we have already planned on a much 
larger budget is wrong. I don’t like it and 
believe me we are not going to play dead.” 

“There’s no way you can reduce any- 
thing without some serious consequences,” 
Dimitry said. “(The reductions) certainly 
would reduce quantity. Cut the number of 
things you were going to do, but don’t cut 
quality.” 

This last sentiment is echoed by 
Signorelli, who said, “We were trying to 
find a way that the student activities pro- 
grams continue to be quality programs. 

Asked if student activities was being 
viewed as the “bad guys” in the budget 
revision, Signorelli said, “I thought we would 
be more than we are. I think people under- 
stand.” 

“I think there would have been a lot 
more (criticisms) if the student senate had 
picked and choosed,” he said. 


The revised budget for fiscal year 95 
follows: 

Academic Clubs $5,500 to $4,675 

Creative Arts Clubs $17,000 to $14,450 

Honor Societies $500 to $425 

Special Interest Clubs" $8,100 to $6,375 

Observer $38,000 to $32,300 

Parnassus $7000 to $5,950 

Total budgets before/ after cuts: $76,100 
to $64,175 

Student Activities Offices: 

personnel” $54,151 

administrative™ $16,900 

Total budget before/after cuts $71,051 to 
$65,267 

Student Senate™ $24,00 to $20,400 

Licenses™ $1,000 to $850 

Class Gift** $1,000 to $850 

Athletics: 

personnel” $33,040 

administrative"*"* $45,940 

intramurals***"* $4,000 to $6,700 

Total budget before/after cuts $82,980 to 
$65,099 

Health services: 

personnel” $20,040 

administrative™ $3,049 

Wellness Center** $1,000 

Total budget before/after cuts $24,089 to 
$22,279 

Reserve $10,000 to $9,800 

Total Budget $290,220 to $248,720 

*6 percent cuts to personnel eliminates 
only the built-in surplus and does not im- 
pact the contracted hours/salary 

"15 percent cut to administrative ac- 
counts were implemented to all non-per- 
sonnel lines 

““an additional $600 was cut from this 
category from two inactive clubs 

“the cut equals $13,774 which has 
been budgeted for the men’s baseball and 
women’s softball, plus 15 percent of re- 
maining administrative items. 

***"an additional $2,700 was added to 
intramurals. 


Nov. 16: Walkie-talkie stolen at10:30 
a.m.; security reported a walkie-talkie sto- 
len from B-204. 

Nov. 17: Hit and run at12:30 p.m.; a 
student reported the back fender of her car 
was damaged while it was parked in park- 
ing lot 6. 

Nov. 21: Prank phone calls at 8:50 a.m., 
a faculty member reported a strange mes- 


sage was left on the faculty member's voice 
mail. The message repeated the faculty 
member's name several times and repeated 
a phone number that was unfamiliar to the 
faculty member. 

Nov. 28: VCRs stolen at 9 a.m., a faculty 
member reported two VCRs stolen from in 
front of the faculty member's office. 

All reports compiled by NECC security. 
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Writing awards honor 
Comp. I & II students 


® English department 
professors set to present 
Arnold and Kimball 
awards Dec. 12 


By MIKE TOBIN 
Staff Reporter 


ing—or those who simply write for the 

fun of it can have the opportunity to 
have theirwork recognized through NECC’s 
annual composition awards program. 

“The program is intended to celebrate 
the best writing that instructors find in 
their Comp. I and Comp. II courses,” said 
Paula Boxer, program chairman and En- 
glish professor. 

Planned for Dec. 12, from 11 a.m. to 
noon in Lecture Hall A, the program pro- 
vides an “opportunity to single out the 
work of students who have done particu- 
larly well” in English, Boxer said. 

Students are nominated by their instruc- 
tors, who select and submit students’ es- 
says for nomination. 

Those nominated are sent letters in the 
mail, inviting them and their families to 


S tudents interested in a career in writ 


the ceremony, where several papers will be 
read aloud to “give the audience an idea of 
the qualities that we are signaling as excep- 
tional,” Boxer said. 

Essays are judged anonymously, on a 
scale of one to 10 (10 being the highest, one 
the lowest). 

All nominees receive a certificate and 
prizes are given - “generally a bookaward,” 
Boxer said. 

This year’s judges include Eugene 
Connolly, George Bailey, Caro] Barron and 
Linda Desjardins, all faculty members in 
the English department. 

A paper submitted by a Composition I 
student deemed “exceptional,” will receive 
the Professor Elizabeth Arnold Award in 
honor of the retired professor, who served 
as acting chair of the English department, 
as well as an Observer adviser. 

Exceptional work by a Composition II 
student will be awarded with the Professor 
Roland Kimball Award, in honor of the 
longtime chair of the English department 
who “had a great love of literature,” Boxer 
said. 

This award, according to Boxer, is “gen- 
erally given in the second semester.” 

Boxer said that the English department 
“takes pleasure in celebrating the best work 
in Composition classes.” 
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Deaf cluster saved for spring ’94 


@ Spared the ax, cluster 
program will continue 


through next semester 


By WILLIAM G. MOBLEY 
Staff Reporter 


ollowing a month of protests, hard 
work and determination to survive, 


the Cluster for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing has been spared from being a 
victim of the colleges the $1 million budget 
cut. 

A task force was formed to attend deaf 
conferences and coordinate advertising to 
save the cluster. The task force included 
Robert McDonald, dean of academic affairs, 
Jane Nunes, director of services for the deaf 
and hard of hearing, and Elaine Glennon, 
cluster instructor. 

“There were conferences held that people 
on the task force went to,” McDonald said. 
“They distributed information there and 
this caused publicity. From hearing this 
publicity, people began to contact us about 
the cluster.” 

The task force managed to keep the 
program going until May. 

The goal, however, is to keep it operat- 
ing indefinitely. 

“We're sending out letters which will 
advertise for next fall,” said Derek Sudbay, 
former cluster student who helped orga- 
nize the original protest Nov. 4. “Hopefully, 
the new president will be different and 


keep the program going.” 

So far, the group has generated 11 pro- 
spective new students, which is about the 
number needed to fill the classes. Propo- 
nents warn, however, that these are pro- 
spective students and they may not make it 
all the way to the school’s enrollment list. 

“Will we have the optimal 20 students in 
every class next semester?” asked Nunes. “I 
don’t think so. But we will have enough to 
show a difference and enough to show we 
can get more in the future.” 

“We're optimistic that we will have in 
the fall the optimal number of students,” 
McDonald said. 

“The students are very excited to have 
saved the program,” she Glennon. “They 
have hope for the future. We hope to have 
enough for fall. We have been working to 
recruit with marketing for the program.” 

The threat of losing the program has 
been an extreme demand on the concentra- 
tion of the cluster members, Glennon said. 

“Now we can study,” Glennon said. “Our 
students couldn’t study because they were 
worried. It was really depressing them. 
Before they were sad. Now they see they can 
make a difference. It was a good political 
experience for them. It’s their program. 
They did their own thing and they did it 
themselves.” 

“I hope the program will continue in the 
fall and stay open from now on,” said 
Gerrard Sevigny, a deaf student who sold 
his home at a loss of several thousand 
dollars to live nearer to the program. 

“It’s important that the cluster have 


haces 


‘Nice move,’ deaf students say 


Uy 
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‘D’ IS FOR ‘Dimitry’ — note the change of save to saved on a student’s sign, 
used a week before to protest the cancellation of the deaf cluster program. 


their program in the future.” 

“I’m very happy that the cluster will be 
hanging around,” said Bill Huston, head of 
the interpreter training program. “I hope 
it’s long term.” 

“It’s wonderful,” agreed Kevin Fleese, a 
deaf teacher in the interpreter training 
program. “I think it’s fantastic.” 

By all accounts, the students are happy 


that their program has been spared, at least 
for now. They intend to work hard to see 
that it stays open for the fall and beyond. 

But, for now, it is a time for rest and 
happiness. 

“They (the students) had a celebration 
on Monday with cake and cokes and rally 
with the president,” Glennon said. “They 
are very, very happy.” 


Criminal justice program moving to Lawrence 


@ Program to move to 
Lawrence campus, acting 
as a draw for students, 
administrators hope 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
Staff Reporter 


riminal justice students enrolled for 
the spring semester will need to 


travel to Lawrence to find their 
classes, in keeping with a plan to expand 
the range of opportunities offered by the 
Lawrence campus. 

“The idea was to have a cluster of attrac- 
tive programs in Lawrence that would draw 
students in and make it a successful and 
comprehensive campus, just as this is,” 
President John R. Dimitry said. 

As with any change, the first stages are 
likely to be awkward, but Paul Bevilacqua, 
assistant dean ofhuman services and health 
professions, is confident this move will 
work out well for everyone. He said not only 
will this provide greater opportunities for 
the Lawrence area, it will also allow more 
available space at the Haverhill campus. 


“When this school was built, the archi- 
tects had a student capacity of 2,500 in 
mind,” he said, “Today, we have roughly 
3,500 students.” He added that with a little 
creativity, this space could be put to good 
use. 

Bevilacqua also said he would like to see 
the program have a full-time coordinator 
because of the large number of criminal 
justice students. 

Dimitry acknowledged that the criminal 
justice program may need a full-time coor- 
dinator, but said he has the budget to 
consider. 

“We just can’t afford to have a full-time 
administrator for every program,” he said. 
“It’s a very important program and it needs 
careful attention. I have been reducing the 
number of administrators within the insti- 
tution. I’ve been trying to reduce the ad- 
ministrative overhead, and also simplify 
and flatten out the administrative struc- 
ture.” 

In an attempt to make the transition 
easier, core classes have been adjusted ac- 
cording to the spring semester credit re- 
quirements of the criminal justice curricu- 
lum. 

Students who have strayed from the 
blazed trail marked in the guidelines may 
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run into some scheduling difficulties. 

“These problems will need to be dealt 
with on an individual basis,” Bevilacqua 
said. 

Some students are also having problems 
with travelling from one campus to an- 
other. 

“I had trouble with one class,” said Dan 
Burm, criminal justice student. “My sched- 
ule allowed only 10 minutes to travel from 
the Lawrence campus to Haverhill.” 

Frank DePippo, new criminal justice 
coordinator, said there’s a parking problem 
in Lawrence. 

“A major concern I’ve heard from stu- 
dents is parking. I hope they can address 
this problem,” he said. 

With only one guard patrolling the lots, 
other students have raised concern about 
the security of the available parking areas 
at the Lawrence campus. 

“I don’t want to have to worry about my 
car while I’m in class,” said Edward Guy, a 
criminal justice student. 

Lawrence campus security said there are 
three designated parking areas for stu- 
dents. 

The campus lot holds 138 cars. Addi- 
tional parking is available on a lot across 
the street and another, one block away. 


Confident 


File photo 

PAUL BEVILACQUA says the move 

will benefit the Lawrence campus. 

The only lot not patrolled by campus 

security is the one a block away, but an 
attendant is present during the day. 
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Fighting for barrier-free access for all 


@ OSD director says 
school access is adequate, 
but inter-campus travelers 
really miss the bus 


By MIKE BOISSELLE 
Staff Reporter 


ow in its 18th year, the Office for 
N Students with Disabilities assists 

students who have physical, emo- 
tional and learning disabilities, and chronic 
diseases. 

NECC was one of the first New England 
colleges to have an office for disabled stu- 
dents, which helps students fully partici- 
pate in all college activities and programs. 

“We’ve been working all that time to not 
only make the campus physically acces- 
sible, but more importantly, a hospitable 
campus,” said Rubin Russell, OSD director. 

The OSD, together with Affirmative Ac- 
tion, has surveyed both campuses in terms 
of accessibility. 

“What we came up with was close to a 
million dollars in work that needs to be 
done,” Russell said, adding that he under- 
stands the costis too high for all the changes 
to be made at once. 

“We are hoping to be able to get some of 
those improvements paid by the state divi- 
sion of capital planning,” he said. 

One problem highlighted by disabled 
NECC student, Roland Glaude, is the shuttle 
bus system between the two campuses, 
which is not equipped with the proper 
machinery to hold a wheelchair. 

“It would make it easier for me to get to 
school and it would save me time, (if could 
take the bus),” Glaude said. 

Russell encourages other students who 


Bus fuss 
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OSD DIRECTOR Rubin Russell 


feel the same way about the bus situation to 
push the issue and complain to the presi- 
dent or the student activities director. 

“It’s illegal,” Russell said. “The people 
responsible for the bus don’t want to pay 
what it would cost for the bus to be handi- 
cap-accessible.” 

Students can also take suggestions di- 
rectly to the OSD, located in the student 
center. 

Jenney Klimauskas, part-time NECC stu- 
dent, said the OSD has done a fine job to this 
point. 

“Everything seems to be really adequate,” 
she said. 

Russell seems satisfied as well. He said 
the campus is “attitudinally accessible.” 

“The atmosphere on campus is vastly 
different from other colleges,” he said. “The 
college’s commitment to students with dis- 
abilities is not like other colleges.” 

Russell said, most importantly, students 
should follow the golden rule: “Treat every- 
one else the way you would like to be 
treated.” 
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By BRUCE D. BARON 
Features Editor 


ver $1 trillion of the United States’ 
QO Gross National Product will be sunk 

right back into the country in the 
form of Aid to the needy. 

One trillion dollars will be spent on food, 
shelter, clothing, education, job training 
and the administration of those services for 
the more than 30 million poor living in the 
United States. This figure is an estimate 
according to the U.S. Census Bureau, and 
accounts for almost 15 percent of its popu- 
lation. 

The exact figures for the years 1989 to 
1991 show an alarming trend: the number 
of recipients is growing as well as the 
money being spent. Since 1963, the number 
of welfare recipients has increased 460 per- 
cent, according to a 1993 article in Journal of 
Labor Research. A 20 percent increase oc- 
curred in the two years between 1989 and 
1991. 

In 1989, there was $949 billion spent on 
public welfare. In 1990, there was over $1 
trillion. In 1991 there was $1.16 trillion 
spent. 

According to the U.S. Census Bureau, the 
population of the country has increased 
less than 1 percent per year throughout the 
1980s. This means that the number of wel- 
fare recipients is growing respectively at 10 
times the rate of the U.S. population. 

But just what is public welfare? And 
where does the money go? 

According to the Social Security Bulletin, 
three years ago the federal government 
spent $553 billion on social insurance. So- 
cial Insurance includes social security for 
retired, disability insurance for those who 
cannot work due to a handicap or injury 
and Supplemental Security Income for 
those who need extra financial assistance 
above social security. 

This number represents almost half the 
money spent under public welfare, and will 
continue to grow. 

“What's driving the numbers up is the 
big programs like Social Security and Medi- 
care,” said Ann Bixby, a social science re- 
Searcher in the Social Security 
administration’s office of research and sta- 
tistics, “No one wants to mess with these 
two, the biggest components.” 

These two programs are seen as func- 
tional, but the costs increase as more join 
them. 

“Our beneficiary population has defi- 
nitely been rising,” said Kurt Czarnoski, 
public affairs officer, Social Security Ad- 
ministration. “It will grow even larger as 
people are living longer and baby boomers 


Features 


Welfare issue 


faces reform 


@ America’s most costly programs eat up more and 
more of the yearly budget as pols attempt to overcome 
fraud, waste and complexity, and begin reforms 


will soon start to qualify. In 1993, we paid 
out about $300 billion in social security to 
about 42 million people on a monthly ba- 
sis.” 

These benefits can be for any amount 
since there is no fixed compensation in 
accordance with a 1981 Congress decision 
to abolish the minimum monthly payment 
of $122. 

The amount is based on contribution to 
Social Security by individuals over their 
working life. Czarnoski estimates the low- 
est benefit rate at about $100. 

Educational benefits accounted for an- 
other $132 billion. This would include state 
scholarships, federal educational grants- 
including Pell Grants, work study and con- 
tributes to the cost of running all public 
schools from kindergarten through college. 

Another $22 billion was spent on public 
aid. This includes Aid for Families with 
Dependent Children, food stamps, Medic- 
aid and what’s known as “block grants,” 
which the states administer as they see fit. 

This last area is where the majority of 
fraud to the system lies. 

In 1993, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, fraud cost the 
taxpayers over $100 million through the 
food stamp program. This means the money 
was never spent on food for needy families, 
but rather on guns, drugs and other things 
this program was not meant to fund. This is 
because food stamps are as good as money 
in poor neighborhoods. 


Arecent study by Columbia University’s 
Center on Addiction and Substance Abuse 
shows that one-quarter of mothers receiv- 
ing welfare drink to excess or use illegal 
drugs with the money afforded them by the 
State. 

The welfare benefits have also been a 
target for criminals interested in making a 
buck or two. In the June 1994 issue of Jet 
magazine, a story was done about a N.Y. 
woman who, with the aid of 15 aliases and 
73 fictitious children, succeeded in defraud- 
ing the state’s welfare system of over 
$450,000. 

There has always been an ongoing effort 
to curb the fraud, but it’s tough with all 
states controlling their own welfare rolls 
and most having little to no computerized 
records. Some states are beginning to take 
a hard stance against welfare fraud, and in 
some cases their own welfare recipients. 

New Jersey recently implemented a data 
sharing program. This program allows the 
state to cross check the states’ welfare rolls 
against those in New York City, where most 
of their fraud takes place. This system is 
very similar to the one that allows the law 
enforcement community to communicate 
on a nationwide basis. The program costs 
New Jersey $15,000 and covers 500,000 
records. 

New Jersey also implemented a law that 
states mothers on welfare will no longer 
receive increased benefits for children con- 
ceived while the mother is receiving ben- 


Not a Good Sign 


This means that the number of welfare recipients is grow- 


ing respectively at 10 times the rate of the U.S. popula- 


tion. 


efits. This includes extenuating circum- 
stances, such as rape victims. California’s 
governor estimated their own state would 
save $600 million a year if they imple- 
mented a similar plan. 

Wisconsin recently put a two-year cap 
on receiving welfare. This is also proposed 
by President Clinton as part of his nation- 
wide reform. 

This would not have a great impact on 
funding, according to a Time magazine ar- 
ticle that states the majority of first-time 
recipients spend less than two-years on 
welfare. But, 45 percent eventually go back 
on welfare. 

On a national level, there is much talk of 
change as the welfare system begins to 
topple under its own weight. 

One provision of welfare reform on a 
national level is to remove food coupons or 
“food stamps” from the streets and replace 
them with a computerized identification 
card. This would liken this aspect of food 
benefits to an ATM card. The card could 
only be used to obtain food, and only from 
dealers with the appropriate, licensed hard- 
ware to read the cards and administer 
services. 

Another provision is to deny privileges 
for noncitizens. This would include illegal 
aliens and legal aliens without citizen sta- 
tus. This concept is already meeting with 
fierce opposition in the case of Californias’ 
Proposition 187. 

Another consideration is likened to the 
Works Progress Administration of the de- 
pression era. The idea is to strengthen 
America’s infrastructure (i.e. bridges, roads, 
buildings, etc.) by creating jobs for welfare 
recipients. The idea is to reinvest the same 
welfare monies into the same people, but 
they would have towork for it. Thus, America 
gets some much-needed improvements, and 
the recipients get a sense of pride that 
comes with a job. 

One welfare reform that has already 
taken effect is a provision under the 1988 
Family Support Act that allows families on 
welfare to save up to $10,000 before welfare 
benefits are jeopardized. This same act also 
allows recipients to start small businesses. 
This begins to end the tradition of “the 
more you earn, the less we give” that has 
kept so many recipients from even attempt- 
ing to acquire employment or maintain any 
kind of property. 

Reform is slow in coming, but it is 
underway. On average, the U.S. Govern- 
ment spends $4,531 per year, per every man 
woman and child. Everyone benefits from 
these programs in one capacity or another, 
and in turn everyone pays when these 
systems become dysfunctional. 
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STEVE MARTIN shares a waltz with a lonely transvestite, Liev Schreiber, in the off-beat, 


star-studded romantic comedy Mixed Nuts. 


Cruise puts teeth 
into performance 


Tom Cruise displays his 
acting prowess once again, this 
time sharing the screen with 
heart-throb Brad Pitt 


By JON LEES 
Staff Reporter 


ust when you thought originality wasn’t a 

— concept in vampire tales, writer Anne Rice and 

&< director Neil Jordan lead you through their 

haunting and painterly landscape put in sympa- 
thetic perspective by the killers themselves. 

The screenplay is as broad as the novel, spanning 

a 200-year history, and filmed on location in New 

Orleans, San Francisco, Paris, and London. The direc- 


Bloody Good 


“Claudia and Lestat provide 
most of the film’s surprising 


humor in their playful antics 
of entrapment and murder.” 


tor states in a press release, “We tried to stay true to 
each period, but we also had to convey a specific and 
different visual world for the picture. Everything is 
slightly too rich, slightly too decorated, slightly too 
baroque, and that is very particular to this book.” 

Jordan, along with the costume design of Sandy 
Powell and photographer Phillipe Rousselot, accom- 
plish their desires in a beautifully rendered world 
filled with a lush landscape and dark approach that 
is a fitting playground for their creatures of the 
night. 

The question that lies on the tongue of every 
moviegoer is, “Does Tom Cruise do justice to the role 
of Lestat?” He does more than justice to the charac- 
ter, he brings him to life. His portrayal borders on 
everything he has never achieved in his past films: 
eroticism, sarcasm, villainy, and wit. Lestat is a very 
difficult character since he has a schizophrenic aura 
about him. At one moment he may be joking around, 
the next he is perched and feeding hungrily on the 
blood of any hapless victim. 

The film follows the story of Louis de Pointe du 
Lac (portrayed with multi-layering characteristics of 
Nnaiveté and strength by Brad Pitt) as he spills his 
bloody tale to an interviewer (Christian Slater). The 
interviewer's brief disbelief in vampires is quickly 
proven wrong ina humorous scene where Louis zips 
around the office with the speed of a demon. The 
story then begins with flashbacks relating to Louis’ 
initiation into the vampire world and his life with 


- Lestat. 


The streamlined editing is not enough to save the’ 


® Movie theatres get ready 


for upcoming winter releases; 


‘Nell,’ ‘Dumb and Dumber’ 
and ‘Mixed Nuts’ hope to rake 
in the cash 


By ANDREW DeBENEDICTIS/JON LEES 
Arts & Entertainment Editor/Staff Reporter 


P ith Jack Frost nipping at your nose, movie 
theaters from all over offer a warm alter 
Y Native to clearing your driveway with a 
slew of new releases for the holiday season. 

- Some of these new films are bound to be among 
the contenders for the Oscars ceremony. The sum- 
mer and winter blockbuster releases are reserved-for 
the top players. This winter season, the ones that 
may be toting golden statuettes next to their titles, 
consist of Krzysztof Kieslowski’s third film, Red, the 
romantic final chapter in his “Three Colors” saga. 
Kieslowski uses the colors to display the moods of 
the films, Red being that of love and romance. 

Check out the previous Blue and White before 
seeing Red to get the feel of Kieslowski’s avant-garde 
directing style. 

Nicholas Hytner’s version of Alan Bennet’s award- 
winning play, The Madness of King George III, focuses 
on the British throne at risk of takeover and the slow 
descent into madness of the current king. 

Robert Altman's star-studded fashion extrava- 
ganza, Pret-a-Porter (Ready to Wear), isthe long-awaited 
follow up to his two recent masterpieces, The Player 
and Short Cuts. Altman is a master of intrigue and 
inside-dealing in today’s culture. He actually filmed 
on location in Paris at the 1994 fall shows. The film 
stars Tim Robbins, Julia (ugh!) Roberts, Marcello 
Mastroianni and a gathering of the top lovely ladies 
of the fashion set, as well as a number of other 
recognizable cameos. 

Not all the releases are ready to hang out with the 
Oscar crowd; there’s plenty of action, humor and 
drama that should provide sanctuary for the mob 
scene dashing toward the theatres with the freezing 
air clawing after them. 

Mixed Nuts is truly going to be a comedy of the 
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putrid Stargate and they don’t have much hope in 
Highlander III: The Magician (as if part two didn’t stink 
enough). Starring the ever-dopey Christopher Lam- 
bert and sidekick Mario Van Peebles, this time, a 
Manhattan magician wreaks havoc on the high- 
lander. 

Horror fans will have to wait until after the 
winter season to satisfy their need for fright. No 
trailers have been shown so video will be the forum 
for gore-meisters. Run immediately to your local 
video retailer and rent Dead Alive and Pumpkinhead 2. 

Both are amusing homages to the horror craft 
and provide a packed supply of blood and guts for 
you steel stomach fans out there. Hint: Avoid wa- 
tered-down blockbuster versions and head straight 
for the unedited. 

What would a holiday season be without a movie 
with Walter Matthau. Together with Tim Robbins 
and Meg Ryan, the threesome star in Fred Schepisi’s 
new movie, I.Q. It’s a story about a niece of Albert 
Einstein who intends on marrying someone with the 
brain power comparable to that of a grapefruit. 
However, her uncle Al finds an auto mechanic for 
her to settle down with. 

Of course, with every new swarm of releases 
comes the bomb. This season’s bomb award goes to 
Street Fighter, starring Jean-Claude Van Damme. Based 
on the video game, the story is about a commander 
whose mission is to save hostages in a third world 
country. There’s no real need to see this flick unless 
your bringing someone under 12 or ifyou are simply 
one of those people who enjoys mindless plots. 

The Wonderful World of Disney looks as though 
their bag of tricks is running low — as they attempt 
to squeeze every last potential dollar they can out of 
the summer blockbuster hit The Lion King. As the 
movie now stands, it is Walt Disney studio’s biggest 
release, surpassing Touchstone Picture’s Pretty Woman 


_and grossing over $380 million. 


Disney’s second release for the holidays, Legends 
of the Jungle Book, is a different approach to the 1967 
animated classic, The Jungle Book. Legends is the real- 
life portrayal of Mowgli, the boy left to be raised by 
the wild. Bulgeera; Balloo, Shea-Kahn and the rest of 
the cast are all back for this movie (it will be 
interesting to see how they get the animals to talk.) 

Jodie Foster, Liam Neeson and Natasha Richardson 
team up for the possible Oscar contender Nell. Di- 
rected by Michael Apted, Nell is the story of awoman 
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PETE NESSIP (Wesley Snipes) meets Soivcy Jessie Crossman (Yancy Butler) in the action- 


adventure film Drop Zone. 


who has lived her entire life in a small remote 
Tennessee cabin with her speechless mother. Speak- 
ing a strange language, Nell (Foster) is introduced to 


a doctor (Neeson) and a psychologist (Richardson) _ 


who are overwhelmed by her great wisdom. The film 
opens in theaters Dec. 20. 

With the variety of themes and ideas coming to 
the theaters this season, one should find a film a 
sheer delight once finals are over. 
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‘Pulp Fiction’ 
continues its 
strong run 


By JON LEES 
Staff Reporter 


Pulp Fiction: /V//Y 
= arantino delivers his sophomore effort and 
# churns out one of the best films of the year in 
Sf a journey through three intertwining tales, 
derived from the cheap mystery novels of the early 
1900's. An overall, incredibly acted, stylish noir film 
with an overdose of oddities and murder, including 
such diverse cast members as Bruce Willis, Uma 
Thurman, John Travolta, Samuel Jackson and Harvey 
Keitel. 

Wes Craven's New Nightmare: // 

Freddy returns, sort of. Original Nightmare direc- 
tor, Wes Craven, brings some originality back to the 
annoyingly redundant Fim Street movies. Unfortu- 
nately, his film- within-a-film concept falls flat after 
poor development. Freddy's spirit wreaks havoc 
upon the set of the new Nightmare. That's all you get 
for plot. Most cast members play themselves in this 
movie, and it’s all done in good fun, but the audience 
may find themselves slumping in their seats from 
boredom rather than sitting on the edge. 

Exit to Eden: VV 
Anne Rice’s erotic S&M novel is regurgitated into a 
comedic sex farce taking place on the exotic island 
of Eden, where all the guests shed their inhibitions 
as well as their clothes. The forced comedy of Dan 
Akroyd and Rosie O’Donnell, who play “audience 
friendly” cops, get on the nerves easily, but the non- 
advertised acting team of Paul Mecurio and Dana 
Delany whip and strip throughout the movie with: 


Photo courtesy of Twentieth Century Fox 


AN OSCAR nomination may be in the future for Jodi Foster, center, who plays the title 
character in Nell, a story about’a sheltered woman living in the woods. 


‘ style. A. little sappy and sweet, but everyone in the 
_film looks like they’re having such a good time, 
making this film that you can’t help but sit back and 
enjoy. 
The Professional: /// 1/2 
French director Luc Besson (La Femme Nikita) 
directs his first American feature, bringing his bloody- 
yet-heartfelt style to U.S. theaters. The Professional is 
a well-crafted, fast-paced whirlwind of “romance” 
amongst a hail of bullets. The twist is the unusual 
pair: a ruthless and efficient killer and a 12-year-old 


girl, both parts played convincingly. The two are on 
the run from dirty dealings and crooked cops, and no 
matter how wild the plot sounds, 1 it works to full 
potential. 


Movie Key 


VV Great VVv Good 


Vv Fair v Save your cash! 
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Students give teachers good grades 


@ Students polled say 
they love the teachers and 
classes and must admit 
the campus is cute, but... 


By W. G. MOBLEY and M. BOISELLE 
Staff Reporters 


ecently, the Observer conducted a 
R= of 80 students on the Haverhill 
campus, asking the following ques- 
tions: 
What do you like best about NECC and 
why? 
What do you not like about NECC and 
why? 
Students seemed unwilling or unable to 
give suggestions, or most were uninformed 
about school events. 


The poll results follow: 

Top three positive aspects of the school: 

Good teachers: 30 percent 

Good, small classes:11 percent 

Attractive campus: 11 percent. 

Top three negative aspects of school: 

Lack of things to do on campus:12 per- 

ent 

Bad insurance, bad parking, expensive 
books, inadequate library hours: tied at 6 
percent each 

Poor scheduling of classes, poor lab time: 
5 percent each 

Poll results indicate that what students 
like best about NECC are the teachers, 
classes and the campus appearance. 

Students most dislike the limited amount 
of student activities available, and the lack 
of library hours. 

The margin of error is approximately10 
percent for this random poll taken by the 
Journalism II class. 


Faculty shows caring 
attitude, poll shows 


@ Teachers go above and 
beyond job with no help 

from outdated equipment 
and lack of new training 


By WILLIAM G. MOBLEY 
Staff Reporter 


en asked why they liked their 
teachers, students often say it’s 
because the teachers care about 
the students and the classes. 

“The teachers are great,” said Mike 
Nevins, a first year liberal arts major, 
“They're very helpful and like to answer 
questions.” 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic ser- 
vices, attributes the teachers’ ability to gain 
respect from their students to the fact that 
they care about what they are doing and 
they like it. 

“The main reasons the students like the 
faculty, is that they care.” McDonald said. 
“They care for them as individuals and 
about their education. They like what they 
are doing.” 

McDonald feels that the poll indicate 
that students can really tell that teachers 
care. 

McDonald, however, is concerned about 
teachers maintaining the desire to enjoy 
what they are doing. He gives examples of 
how budget cuts and the like are diminish- 
ing why teachers should care. 

“For the last several years the budget has 


Observer Poll 


not been that good,” McDonald said. “In 
order to help faculty like what they are 
doing, we need to provide them with all the 
things that are necessary for the classroom. 
Lately the funds haven’t been there to do 
that.” 

He gave examples of out-of-date equip- 
ment, and the inability to allow for profes- 
sional development of teachers. He feels 
they need more time to allow for profes- 
sional growth to help them to teach the 
students. 

“Professional development has been lim- 
ited by not being able to afford allowing 
professors to go to conferences and take 
sabbaticals where they can learn new teach- 
ing approaches and techniques,” McDonald 
said. “On top of that, they are trying to 
teach with equipment that wasn’t up to 
snuff. I give our faculty due credit for doing 
what they have with these limited re- 
sources.” 

Students believe, according to the poll, 
that it is important for the teachers to 
interact with them on a more personal 
level. 

“It’s a more personal relationship be- 
tween the teacher and the student,” said 
Rob Reposa, 18, liberal arts major. “They 
make it interesting to listen to them. Some 
try to actually make the class enjoyable.” 

Joseph Young, a second-year criminal 
justice major said “The Criminal Justice 
teachers, especially get involved. They give 
you practical knowledge, not just the text 
stuff.” 


A’s and Apples 


File photo 


NECC TEACHERS, like Eugene Connolly, get good grades from sincnas 


according to an ‘Observer’ poll. 


Library access is poor 


@ School adds library 
hours Saturday mornings 
and Monday evenings 


By MIKE BOISSELLE 
Staff Reporter 


he library will soon be open on week 
ends. 


recent Observer poll showed that some 
students have a problem with the library 
being closed on weekends. 

“The library used to be open weekends 
as a part-time librarian would work on 
Saturday,” librarian Gail Stuart said. “When 
the librarian left, the administration re- 
fused to cover someone else for the posi- 
tion.” 

Student Ken Bechard said it is a great 
idea to open the library on Saturdays. 

“It would be a great asset to me and 


Bookstore responds to complaints 


@ Store manager says 
students are getting the 
best bargains ever on new, 
used and buy-backs 


By MIKE BOISSELLE 
Staff Reporter 


he motto being used by the college’s 
bookstore these days is, “If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.” 

In its first semester under new manage- 
ment, the store aims to please students 
who have had problems or complaints with 
the past bookstore. 

“Every college bookstore has its prob- 
lems,” said Joe Belanger, store manager. 

According to Belanger and a recent Ob- 
server poll, students are disturbed about 
book prices and the store’s buy-back policy. 

Belanger, however, does not seem con- 
cerned by these reoccurring complaints. 

“We've had more good responses than 
anything because we are a new company,” 


“every student will 


think the book prices are 
high, because they are... 


he said. “Evidently, what we've done here is 
10 times better than what the old bookstore 
used to do.” 

Administration requested a change in 
book prices, lowering the price 7 percent 
from the original price to help cut students’ 
costs. 

Belanger said it doesn’t seem like a large 
savings, but it does add upif the bill reaches 
$200 or more. 

“This discount makes books in this school 
cheaper than in most other schools,” he 
said. 

Not only are the book prices cheaper 
than ever, but the new buy-back policy is 
also the best the school has had to offer, he 
said. 

“All students will make out better on 


this year’s buy-back than they ever did 
before,” he said. ; 

The new policy involves the store buying 
back books at a certain percent of their 
original price, not a percentage of the dis- 
counted student price. ~ 

Belanger said most college bookstores in 
the country will have higher book prices 
and worse buy-back policies than NECC. 

“Still, every student will think the book 
prices are high, because they are,” Belanger 
said. “Students will think that the buy-back 
policy is still unfair, because it is. It’s just a 
fact of life.” 

The bookstore will also offer more used 
books to help students save more money 
than before. Used books cost approximately 
25 percent less than a new book. 

“What we're trying to do here, just like 
the other store did, is to get as many used 
books as possible,” Belanger said. 

Belanger would like to hear from any- 
one who has ideas on how to improve the 
bookstore and its policies. 

“Like any new student trying to learn 
the ropes here at NECC, we're trying to 
learn the ropes, too,” he said. 


other students,” he said. “Because it would 
fit well with my schedule, since I work 
weekdays and not weekends.” 

Stuart and Bechard encourage other stu- 
dents to let the administration know how 
they feel about the idea of reopening the 
library. 

Some students in the Observer poil also 
complained about the amount of noise 
being generated in the library. 

Stuart believes the noise on the first 
floor is uncontrollable because of the foot 
traffic, machines in operation and meet- 
ings on the other side of the library. 

The upstairs of the library is for quiet 
study and should be kept at a peaceful level. 

“If students find it noisy upstairs, they 
should let the staff know and they will ask 
them to quiet down,” Stuart said. 

Editor’s note: At deadline, the adminis- 
tration has decided to open the library 
Monday evenings and Saturday. See news 
coverage, page 6. 


Auto 
Radiator 
Service 


Inc. 
GA 


Complete Auto 
Repairs 


143 Marston Street 
Lawrence 


(508) 685-9251 
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New support staffer hopes to bridge gap 


® Connecting students 
with staff is essential to 
advance program aiding 
disadvantaged students 


By RAY NAROIAN 
Staff Reporter 


ECCs new director of the stu 

dent support services project, 

Joyce Ortiz, brings an extensive 

background of professional ex- 
perience to her new position. 

The project, funded through a grant 
from the U.S. Department of Education, is 
designed to provide help for disadvantaged 
students. The program will run through 
Aug. 31, 1995, and hopes to be continued. 

Born in Beverly, Ortiz received an associ- 
ate of arts degree from North Shore Com- 
munity College. 

She then graduated magna cum laude 
from Merrimack College, with a bachelor of 
arts degree and went on to earn a master’s 
in psychology from Lesley College. 

Ortiz worked as a grant administrator/ 
counselor at both Middlesex and Northern 
Essex community colleges. 


Investor 
E. Floudaras photo 


JOYCE ORTIZ plans on sinking her 
knowledge and expertise into job. 


She then became a placement specialist 
at the Rochester Rehabilitation Center Inc., 
in Rochester, N.Y., where she developed, 
administered and carried out the functions 
of a special placement program, providing 


employment and counseling services to 
individuals with disabilities. 

Ortiz was part of the adjunct facilities at 
Finger Lakes Community College in 
Canandaigua, N.Y., and Monroe Commu- 
nity College in Rochester. 

In 1993, Ortiz became a program direc- 
tor at NECC, where she coordinated aspects 
of a state-funded educational opportunity 
project, until her recent appointment. She 
is also a member of the college’s adjunct 
faculty. 

Ortiz views herself as “uninteresting” 
but her peers find her anything but that. 

“She has developed an unusually high 
level of empathy for our students,” said 
Robert E. McDonald, dean of academic ser- 
vices. “She possesses the right combination 
of leadership skills, grant management 
experience, pragmatic counseling strate- 
gies and interpersonal communication tal- 
ent to make this grant a model program.” 

Louise Cramer, transfer adviser, added, 
“She has very quickly taken all of the bottle- 
necks out of the program so that we could 
reorganize the bureaucratic structure, so 
we could be more effective with the stu- 
dents.” 

Ortiz, however, would rather speak of 
the project. 

“There seems to be a gap between what 
we do in the center and the faculty. I want 


to create a bridge. A lot of times, students 
do not know who their advisers are. If we're 
not hooked up with what's going on in the 
academic area with students, then we're at 
a disadvantage and the faculty is at a disad- 
vantage. I'd like to form an advisory com- 
mittee.” 

In reference to her role of helping disad- 
vantaged students, Ortiz said, “(my appoint- 
ment to director) was so we can really 
concentrate on providing the best services 
for students. When you work full-time, you 
are able to invest more into it.” 


Robert B. McDonald 


“She possesses the right 
combination of leader- 
ship skills, grant man- 
agement experience, 
pragmatic counseling 
strategies and interper- 
sonal communication 
talent to make this 
grant a model program.” 


Psychology program offers strong transfer option 


@ Members get workshops 
and guidance, and may 
find friends at four-year 
college admission offices 


By MIKE TOBIN 
Staff Reporter 


chology, the Psychology Transfer Pro 


He students pursuing a career in psy 
gram offers the opportunity to con- 


tinue one’s studies after NECC. 

The program is designed for students 
interested in transferring to a four-year 
institution after graduating from NECC’s 
psychology program. 

Membership also gives students access 
to any Massachusetts state college, as well 
as several private colleges. 

Applications are available in the 
registrar's office, and all interested stu- 
dents will be able to talk with program 
instructors. 

Professor Eduardo Ruiz said instructors 
are working to make students better in- 


formed about the course’s benefits. Trans- 
fer guides and workshops are available for 
students. 

The program has proven to be a great 
success with students, Ruiz said. 

“The transfer rate has been very, very 
good,” he said, adding that students have 
found the program “very appealing,” and 


‘that student response has been “tremen- 


dous.” 

Continuing psychology students should 
also be aware of the local chapter of the Psi 
Beta Honor Society, which recognizes psy- 
chology students with a high grade point 


Thanks for your support! 


Best wishes during the exam and holiday seasons. See you first thing next semester. 


- Winter Intersession 1995 


Make Your Winter Break. 
Really Count! 


December 27 - January 13 


Don’ put your education on ice this Winter Break — enroll in UMass Lowell’s Winter Intersession. 
This highly concentrated session is perfect if you want to earn college credit to get ahead in your 
educational program. If you’re enrolled in another university, it’s a great way to earn transfer credits! 


Day Classes: Mon. - Fri. and Sat., January 7, 9:00.am - 12:00 noon 


Evening Classes: Mon. - Fri., 6: 00 - 9:00 pm ‘and Sat., January 7, 1:00 - 4:00 pm 


Credit Courses (3 credits) available in: 


= 


: Continuing pierre: 


UMass Lowel isan Affimative ActiowEqual Opportunity, Til 0, HY, ADA 1980 Unter 


¢ Social Sciences 
e Management 
¢ Music 


e Liberal Arts 
¢ Sciences 

e¢ Mathematics 
¢ Computers 


Cost: $105/undergraduate credit 


UMASS LOWELL 


Continuing Education 


For a Winter Intersession Course Bulletin, call the Division of Continuing 
Education/Office of Enrollment Services at (508) 934-2480. Or just fill out 
the coupon below and mail it to: University of Massachusetts Lowell, Office 

of Enrollment Services/DCE, One Upeersky Avenue, Lowell, MA 


01854-2881. 


Phong) 


Institution Currently Attending: 


average. 

In order to be considered for member- 
ship, students must have a grade point 
average of approximately 3.5, and must be 
recommended by a faculty member. 

Membership in Psi Beta can increase the 
interest of prospective colleges for students 
looking to transfer. 

In order to be successful in the psychol- 
ogy transfer program, Ruiz strongly recom- 
mends that students get to know their 
professors, and work closely with their 
advisers. It is these relationships that will 
aid them in the transfer process, he said. 


Volunteers 
Needed 


¢ Bulletin boards 

¢ Reception 

¢ Book collection 

e Publicity 

¢ Group discussions 
¢ Newsletter 


Can you volunteer 
one hour a week? 


Stop by the 
Women’s 
Resource 
Network 

Bentley Library, 
A-337, 
or call 
374-3832 
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New record label breaks 
open music boundaries 


® Loose Groove helps 
unknown bands release 
eclectic variety of music 


By JONATHAN LEES 
Staff Reporter 


‘ou could say everyone jumped. on 

Y Seattle too hard and snuffed the life 

out of the music. The scene was left 

bare by media attacks and an overwhelin- 
ing fan-based crush on the artists. 

You could say this, but you'd be ner- 
vously munching on your words rather 
quickly after listening to the outrageously 
talented performers coming out of the new 
Loose Groove record label. 

This independent company is straight 
out of Seattle, with producers and artists 
dedicated to broadening the music’s hori- 
zons. 

Two of these groups prevail in breaking 
boundaries by ditching old formulas and 
releasing truly amazing debut albums, Prose 
and Concepts’ Procreations and Critter’s 
Buggin’s Guest. 

The Critter’s record will catch many 
second glances with the production help of 
Stone Gossard (of Pearl Jam notoriety). Ly- 
ing inside is a band that rips open the casket 
of the semi-decomposed music industry 
and does what it came to do: play hard, 
surreal, slashing instrumentals that inter- 
weave funk, jazz, blues, rock (even techno 
on the first track “Shag”). 

Nine long songs later, you’re ready to 
hear more, but beware — there are no vocals 
on this album, with the exception of some 
eerie mutterings by friend Sean Smith (of 
Pigeonhead, Brad and Satchel fame) on the 
trance-induced Naked Truth.” 
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This band isn’t afraid to experiment. 
Kickstand Hog displays the band’s tightness 
as it slips into a slinky jam that roars into 
gear after appearing through the distorted 
cloud of Brad Houser’s thick and smoky 
bass line. 

Other standout cuts include the bizarre 
5/4 fit.d. and the addictive snappiness of T- 
Ski. 

Band members consist of Houser (bass), 
John Bush (percussion, loops), Matt Cham- 
berlain (drums and waffle), and Nalgas Sin 
Carne (guitar, saxitar). 

These four musical assassins have sliced 
the necks of mediocre bandwagon groups 
without saying a word. They have delivered 
one of the best albums of the year and we 
are their guests. 

In the dawn of a new era in the hip-hop 
world, Prose and Concepts is likely to knock 
ol’ Chief Boot Knocka (Sir Mix-A-Lot) right 
on his booty and claim the title of true 
Seattle representers. 

Loose Groove made an impressive step 
by not confining their musical tastes and 
signing this talented six-man clique, which 
is leading hip-hop through the dank clouds 
of stale gun smoke left in the wake of 
wannabe gangstas. 

Armed with production skills of locals 
DJ Ace and Beatnik, this album comes clean 
with an arsenal of razor-tongued delivery 
atop a fresh bed of satisfyingly bugged-out 
beats. 

Whether ripping up the track in an old- 
school, pass-the-mic jam (Checkin’ the Mic) 
or just kickin’ Expressions in the Shower, the 
flow is there. The group's delivery is mostly 
on point with wicked rhymes that don’t 
reek of lingering cliches. 

Prose and Concepts may get slack in the 
never-ending East vs. West coast conflict 
because of its eagerness to perform and 
preserve an art form that has truly elevated 
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Lowest Cost Auto Insurance Payment Plan in Mass. 


Low Down Payment 

No Finance Charges 

Monthly Payments 

No Down Payment at Renewal 


Finance and service charges may be costing you $100 or more per year. Auto insurance 
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with the group's arrival. 

The album’s title, Procreations, means to 
create, produce, bring into existence and to 
beget offspring. They've accomplished all 
except for begetting offspring, which hope- 
fully means they plan on securinga niche in 
the ever-changing world of rap music with 
future albums. 

Loose Groove has proven versatility and 
originality in their first crop of new groups 
and will continue the tradition with the 
rampant, driving rock of Devilhead, and up- 
and-coming “groovers” Weapon of Choice 
and Malfunkshun. 

The label is bound for greatness with the 
amazing diversity and twisted brilliance of 
its cast of characters. 
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Call In Search of Nanny, Inc. 
Today!! 
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and other positions in your local 


508-777-9891 


This weeks subject: Christmas Specials 

1. What was the first suggestion for Frosty’s 
name in the Christmas special, Frosty the 
Snowman? 

2. What was the name ofthe guardian angel 
in It’s a Wonderful Life? 

3. What did the elf in Rudolph the Red 
Nosed Reindeer really want to be? 

4. In the movie, A Christmas Story, what 
was the decoded message Ralphy got from 
his secret decoder pin? 

5. What was the name of the girl who 
confronted the Grinch in The Grinch Who 
Stole Christmas? See answers next issue. 
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Music club readies for Dec. 9 concert 


® Performance high- 
lighted by soloing talents 
of Lisa Marie DaVinci 


By ANDREW BOYD 
Staff Reporter 


embers of the music club will 
M perform in concert Dec. 9 at 

7:30 p.m. in the NECC library con- 
ference center. 

The musical selections will consist of 19 
songs, 13 of which were written by Lisa 
Marie Davinci, club president. 

“It’s really Lisa’s show,” said Michael 
Finegold, music professor. “She has profes- 
sionally recorded many of her songs and 
hopes to pursue studies in classical compo- 
sition and music teaching after NECC.” 

He praised Davinci's ability to write sev- 
eral songs in short periods of time. 

“My lyrics promote love and peace, things 
I feel a need to share with others,” said 
Davinci, who sees her lyrics as an outlet to 
express what she believes in. 

One of her compositions was inspired by 
a music history class. 

“I was sitting in class listening to Profes- 
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@ Nineties music scene 
builds toward future 
East Coast rock ‘n‘ roll 
revolution 


or years, the West Coast has domi 
nated the music industry. Not since 
the “classic rock” days of the *70s, 
when a band by the name of Aerosmith hit 
the music scene, has the East Coast gotten 
any real recognition. 
The “X” generation has decided to allow 
a music scene to help shape its society. The 
people seemed to have learned from the 
*80s of what happens when a society takes 
music for what it looks like, rather than to 


Dancers give 


® Over 75 attend student 
dance performance in a 
piece selected for dance 
festival in Connecticut 


By ANDREW DeBENEDICTIS 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Gee with stage props, lighting 
and an array of costumes from 
leather to leopard skin, the student 
dance club put ona flawless performance of 
beauty in motion. 

Director Elaine Mawhinney was very 
pleased with the first of two dance perfor- 
mances last weekend, saying that despite 
some early problems with the lighting, the 
students were very consistent. 

“They did their work,” she said. “The 
secret is to make sure the dancers don’t get 
enough sleep.” 

For some of the dancers, this was their 
first time performing at NECC. Dancing for 
15 years, Jaime Miller, a first-year dance 
major spoke highly of how her fellow danc- 
ers in the club and her adviser are open- 
minded and helpful. Unfortunately, due to 
(SOMETHING) her choreographed dance, 
Club Wannabees, didn’t run as smoothly as 
she would have liked it to because one of 


sor Finegold explain the idea of music when 
musical lyrics began to flow through my 
mind. I wrote them down, put music to the 
words and had myself a song,” Davinci said. 

She titled the piece Songs Are. The first 
lines of the song read: Songs are life, heart- 
beats play rhythms while souls whisper melodies. 
Sounds paint complexions pink and the blood in 
our veins is the music’s ink. 

Most pieces of her music are dedicated 
to friends, teachers and the beauty she sees 
in the world around her. 

Although the concert focuses around 
Davinci’s music, her friends in the music 
club have practiced hard in order to back up 
and add musically to each of her songs. The 
many personalities blend to bring a unique 
sound to the performance. 

The concert will include music by Wendy 
Esoldo, a spirited pianist, local performer 
Bobby Jackson and others. 

After much preparation, the group feels 
it has something to say musically. 

Vuthy Yok, a club member, looks for- 
ward to showing the group’s dedication to 
others. 

“We hope to show the heart of the 
people in the club,” she said. “It may not 
come out perfectly, but it’s from the heart, 
from scratch.” 


Choir belles 
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LISA MARIE DaVinci, right, and Kim Plaster, music club members, get 


ready for the upcoming concert. 


way for a new music generation 


learn and grow from what it sounds like. 

Bands like Nirvana and Pearl Jam pre- 
sented a new sound, which led to a rock 
revolution, crying out lyrics which repre- 
sented the “deprived” generation. The sound 
worked well enough to open the ears of 
thousands and to find a nich for music in 
the society, but once again the sound came 
from the West Coast. 

The whole “Seattle scene” was great and 
still is, but the ongoing complaining and 
carrying on about how nothing makes any 
sense and how much it stinks when your 
friend dies of a heroin overdose is getting 
tiresome. 

Teenagers face a multitude of problems 
today — growing up a society of drugs, 
suicide and AIDS is hard enough to over- 
come, let alone doing it in a single-parent 
house. Releasing this sort of aggression in 
such a depressing manner is really doing 
nothing but adding to problems. 

Where has the East Coast been during 
this music revolution? Nowhere to be found 
nationally. This is not to say that the South- 
east hasn't been holding up their fair share 
of the bargain. Bands like RE.M. and The 
Black Crowes have brought great recogni- 
tion to this part of the country, however, 
leaving great rock ’n’ roll bands like NKOTB 


as a representative of Boston’s so-called 
rock scene. 

An alternate solution to the problems 
society faces have been offered by a sound 
that has kept quiet in the upper corner of 
the East Coast. Music produced by bands 
like Phish of Vermont, brings forth a sound 
that suggest the same attitude of the hippie 
era. 

It offers a theory of smoking a joint and 
letting the music lift your spirits, allowing 
its psychedelic rhythms to take the listener 
to a much happier state. The sound makes 
one want to boogie, rather than to smash 
into someone, which is offered by the grunge 
theory of releasing energy. 

The message Phish and other eastern 
bands like Blues Traveler, Baconfield, Letter’s 
to Cleo and Widespread Panic present is to 
relate to the problems in our society by 
simply forgeting about them and concen- 
trating more on entertaining in an almost 
silly, happy way. 

In other words, being angry and aggres- 
sive doesn't solve any problems other than 
becoming more angry. In a sense, those 
who are angry and frustrated look some- 
what foolish, don’t they? Soon the “X Gen- 
eration” will pick up on this ridiculously 
simple logic. 


File photo 
PHISH IS one of the leaders of the 
upcoming psychedelic world. 


As it is, this type of music has many 
followers on the East Coast, and is slowly 
creeping out into the mainstream. 

This change in attitude will take time, 
but it will occur. A trend has been set and in 
due time, the East Coast will get the recog- 
nition it needs and let Aerosmith take a 
breather. 


it their all in annual fall performance 


Review 


the dancers hadn't learned the dance until 
two days before the show. 

Dance club vice-president, Sheri 
Distefano, was proud of the performance 
as well as the way the club pulled together 
and organized. 

“This is the first time we set a deadline 
for the dances to be done,” she said. “And 
we stuck to it and got everything in on 
time.” 

She has a great deal of faith in the 
younger dancers, said they will keep the 
club strong. 

“They're serious dance majors, giving it 
their all,” she said. “They are doing what 
they love to do.” 

Melanie Capalbo, a freshman dance 
major, has been dancing since she was a 3- 
year-old. She has taken classes at studios 
like Karla Pattavina’s Dance Academy and 
Dance Works, as well as having some expe- 
rience with gymnastics. 

Capalbo choreographed a dance called 
Slaves of the Nile which she and dancers, 
Shantell Hanley and Alana Buxton per- 
formed. 

“It’s a very emotional dance because of 
the facial expressions you had to make to 
try and act out the role ofa slave,” she said. 

This was a student performance, which 
meant each student in the dance composi- 


tion classes had to choreograph at least one 
piece for the performance and the choreog- 
raphers pick who they want to perform the 
dances, Distefano said. 

The dancers then have to pick out a 
costume that represents the theme of the 
dance, Capalbo said. Each dancer must ei- 
ther buy a costume or borrow one from the 
collection of costumes available. 

“We usually get them out of catalogues 
or at the mall,” She said. 

Some dancers were picked to be in more 
than one dance, but the dancers say that 
regardless of the number of dances, each 
dance is different and they seldom get 
confused. 

“I don’t seem to have a problem memo- 
rizing,” Distefano said. “It’s like singing the 
lyrics to a song only you're dancing it. You 
just feel it..” 

Alana Buxton, a second-year dance ma- 
jor performed in eight pieces and said when 
she gets out there and the music starts, 
everything seems to come to her. 

“You just know it,” she said. 

Buxton, 20, who has dancing since her 
freshman year in high school, choreo- 
graphed Does He Love You, which featured 
Shantell Hanley and Don Linscott in addi- 
tion to herself. 

Buxton plays the role of a wife whose 
husband, Linscott, has had an affair with 
his mistress, Hanley. When the wife is 


dancing, the mistress is with the husband. 

“I know about the affair, but don’t do 
anything,” she said 

She was pleased with the overall perfor- 
mance, but thinks she needs to smooth out 
some of the rough edges she felt in some of 
the dances she performed for Saturday's 
production. 

In April, the dance club will submit a 
couple of dances for the American College 
Dance Festival, which the club has partici- 
pated in for a number of years, Mawhinney 
said. 

Held in Connecticut this year, 
Mawhinney has selected one of the works 
which will be performed. Quickening, cho- 
reographed by Adrienne Mincz, features a 
remarkable duet by Tricia Gigliotti, dance 
club president and Distefano. 

Club members are looking forward to it, 
but for now, it’s time to relax until January 
when the club starts planning for its spring 
performance. 


Hard Work 


“They did their work,” 
she said. “The secret is to 
make sure the dancers 
don’t get enough sleep.” 


Local band makes European tour 


@ The Broken Toys reflect 
on European tour and 
record contracts 


By MICHAEL DEFEO 
Staff Reporter 


have your band signed to a record label 

and have the company give you money 
and free trips to Europe, you are about to 
experience the journey. 

The Broken Toys is a local band that has 
been around since 1986. The three-member 
band includes Karl Rademacher, guitar and 
vocals; Steven Lytle, bass and vocals; and 
Charlie Barbera, drums. 

Asked to describe their music, members 
say it’s a kind of not-too-fancy rock-’n-roll 
that punk rockers love and ordinary people 
can tap their feet to. 

In 1989 and 1990, the band branched out 
and performed out-of-state and short East 
Coast tours. They also sent out tapes to 
independent record labels, trying to gather 
some interest. 

“A German label sent a letter saying they 
were interested in releasing a couple of 
songs ona 7-inch EP,” Lytle said. “We weren't 
sure it was really going to happen, but it 
did. The label wrote back saying they had a 
good response. and they wanted to put out 
a full album. He started sending us checks 
for our first album.” 

This first album, and the signing to 
Incognito Records, generated a lot of inter- 
est and led to the beginning of The Broken 
Toys’ adventures. 

The first European tour began in March 
1991 with the group performing in Ger- 
many, Finland, Sweden and Switzerland. 
With great success, the second tour in 
October 1992 wound its way through Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France. Then, this 


I f you’ve ever wondered what it’s like to 


past summer, the band played throughout 
Germany, Italy, England and Belgium. 

Rademacher explained the regimen of 
the touring life: “We get to the clubs, eat, do 
a sound check, hang around for a while, 
drink, play, drink, go to sleep and do it all 
over again the next day,” he said. “A good 
portion of our days were spent driving and 
merrily joking around.” 

Lytle, however, recalled one of the more 
stressful parts of their last tour: “We played 
a show in Pinerolo Italy in the Italian Alps 
and finished the gig at 3 a.m,” he said. “We 
went back to the promoter’s house to sleep. 
We slept for two hours, went back to the 
club, loaded the equipment and drove 12 
hours through the Swiss Alps to Stuttgart, 
Germany. We arrived, fell out of the van 
and played another gig. That was the sixth 
gig in six days.” 

Asked what it was like playing in a 
former communist country, Lytle said, “To 
me, it was fascinating being in the east of 
Germany. Before the wall came down in’89, 
no American bands could play out there 
and now the kids are loving it.” 

The language barrier isn’t as difficult as 
they thought it would be. 

“We might be talking and someone will 
yell out ‘talk slower.’ It’s things like that 
when you realize, ‘wow, we're really here,’ 
” Rademacher said. 

“Our show in Suhl, Germany was in the 
former East, where their second language 
is Russian, not English,” Lytle said. “Pretty 
much that whole day we couldn’t speak to 
anyone.” 

Asked about the music scene today, 
Rademacher and Lytle chuckled, but both 
agreed today’s music is a lot healthier than 
it was in the ’80s when rock music was all 
imagery and posturing. 

“Now, the bands seem to be normal 
people playing music that really talks about 
how they feel, and not how much they want 
to get laid,” Lytle said. 
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Rademacher offers advice for local bands. 

“Don’t be stupid,” he said. “Don’t take 
anything for granted and try as hard as you 
can. You can only count on doing it for fun,” 
he said. 

“Our goal is to do as much as we can do; 
we're not expecting to be rock stars,” Lytle 
said. “Who wouldn't be happy being able to 
go to Europe once a year and play music we 
want to play.” 

In addition to their German record com- 
pany, a label in New Jersey and Washington 
is releasing The Broken Toys’ music. The 
band has a discography of over 16 albums, 
cassettes and CDs for sale. 

For more information, write: The Bro- 
ken Toys, 12 Miller St. Methuen, or call 681- 
8376. 
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File photo 
SINGER KARL Rademacher and bassist Steven Lytle perform at The Old 
Angel club in Nottingham, England. 


Upcoming gigs include: Jan. 7, 1995 
Linwood Grille, Boston; Jan. 14, Elvis Room, 
Portsmouth, N.H.; and Feb. 4, Front Row, 
Methuen. 


Road Life : 


“We slept for two hours, 
went back to the club, 
loaded the equipment 


and drove 12 hours 
through the Swiss Alps 
to Stuttgart, Germany.” 


Lesley College Graduate School 
29 Everett Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 


ALL YOU 
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Italian Masterpieces 


Tuesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Cheese or Pepperoni Pizza 
$3.99 per person 


Wednesday 4 to 9 p.m. 
Spaghetti or Ziti w/breadsticks 
$3.99 per person 


Lunch Specials Available daily 


Papa Gino's 
13 Plaistow Rd., Plaistow, N.H. 03865 


603-382-9204 


Classes meet one weekend per month in the Haverhill area. 


(617) 349-8310 or (800) 999-1959 ext. 8310 


For more information, 
please contact 

Ms. Cathy Estey-Dziadul 
at (508) 794-3044. 


PAPA GINO'S, INC. 
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Slovakian trip produces piano 


® Math professor works 
with friend on classical 
recording set for summer 
‘95 release 


By DANNY ROGER 
Staff Reporter 


S a 10-year-old, Jim Brown began 
Awe music. Little did he know, 

however, that one day his music 
would bring him to Slovakia. 

This past summer, Brown and Michael 
Kramer, both NECC math professors, trav- 
eled to Bratislava, Slovakia to record a pi- 
ano concerto, written by Brown. 

During their six-day stay, Brown and 
Kramer, along with the Slovak Radio Sym- 
phony Orchestra and conductor Robert 
Stankovsky, developed the final piece of 
Brown’s work. 

Kramer was brought on the trip to play 
the piano in the piece. 


concerto 


puter. He connected a keyboard to the 
computer, which in turn produced orches- 
tral sounds. These sounds were placed sys- 
tematically where Brown thought they 
would form the right melody. 

“I don’t see the music, I see the sounds,” 
Brown said. “The sounds are what I love.” 

When the final product was completed, 
everyone was happy. 

“It was what I had thought it would 
come out to be,” Brown said. “Except for the 
xylophone, which was metal instead of 
wood, everything sounded the way I ex- 
pected it.” 

Right now, Brown is working on more 
piano concertos and wants to begin work 
on a violin concerto. 

“I would like to go back to Slovakia 
someday because I liked the people,” Brown 
said. “They were nice and friendly to us 
while we were there.” 

The CD will be released next summer. 


Audio Visionary 


“The recording was done in little snip- 
pets,” Kramer said. “It was the first time I've 
recorded, the first time in an orchestra and 
my first time in Europe.” 

It took five hours to record 15 minutes of 
music. Almost all of the recording was done 
in the evening to avoid the day’s heat. 

“Plus, with the lights shining on our 
heads, it was better to record at night,” 
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Musical entrepreneur 
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PROFESSOR JIM Brown ventured to Slovakia to record a piano concerto. 


Brown said. 

Being in a different country, with a 
different culture, Brown and Kramer had 
only one problem — the language barrier. 

“While I was in the booth, I couldn't 
understand a single word the people were 


saying,” Brown said. “The only person who 
spoke English was the conductor.” 

Their piece was digitally recorded, as 
were the other pieces composed by various 
composers. 

Brown composed his piece with a com- 


“I don’t see the music, I 
see the sounds,” Brown 
said. “The sounds are 
what I love.” 
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A good selection of courses is still available. Contact your adviser today! 
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Wednesday at 12:05 p.m. 
Wednesday at 1:05 p.m. 
Wednesday at 2:05 p.m. 
Wednesday at 3:05 p.m. 


Thursday, Dec. 22 
Thursday, Dec. 22 
Thursday, Dec. 22 


Thursday at 9:05 a.m. 
Thursday at 12:05 p.m. 
Thursday at 1:05 p.m. 


WE BUY ¢ SELL 
TRADE ¢ CONSIGN 


New Computerized 
Cag - One 
Skate Sharpening ——S 


Friday, Dec. 16 
Friday, Dec. 16 
Monday, Dec. 19 


Friday at 8:05 a.m. 
Friday at 9:05 a.m. 
Friday at 1:05 p.m. 


Great Elm Plaza, Rte. 125 
Plaistow (across from Bradlees) 


(603) 382-3580 


Then your final exam or final 
class meeting will occur on: 


8 - 10:30 a.m. 

8 - 10:30 a.m. 

11 a.m.- 1:30 p.m. 
2 - 4:30 p.m. 

2 - 4:30 p.m. 

2 - 4:30 p.m. 


8-10 a.m. 

8 - 10:30 a.m. 

11 a.m.- 1:30 p.m. 
11a.m.- 1:30 p.m. 
2 - 4:30 p.m. 

11 a.m.1:30 p.m. 


8 - 10:30 a.m. 

8- 10:30 a.m. 
11a.m.-1:30p.m. 
11a.m.-1:30p.m. 
2 - 4:30 p.m. 

2 - 4:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 


8 - 10:30 a.m. 
11a.m.-1:30p.m. 
2 - 4:30 p.m. 


8 - 10:30 a.m. 
11 a.m.- 1:30 p.m. 
2 - 4:30 p.m. 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


I TRADED MY #100 © 
PAIR OF BINOCULARS 
FOR THIS $25 PAIR... 


je L GUESS THAT 
MAKES ME A 
CHEAPER 
PEEPER / 


OUT ON A LIMB by GARY KOPERVAS 


Let ME GET THIS STRAIGHT... 


AURIS TWO ORDERS OF SEEDS... 
ONE PUMPKIN , ONE SUNFLOWER... 
AND TWO SIDE ORDERS OF THE 


Cy 


= 


RATZ by BEN SMITH 


PuT ON A COAT, 
BILL?! WE'RE 
GOING CAROLING! 


MagicMaze 
ACROSS ; 
1 Riot follower? SPORTING 
4 Actor Jannings EVENT 
8 Chaplin’s prop 
12 Caviar FOODS 
13 Spanish PetSe bk vY °G) D Bawa WaT SRE. Moks | 
painter 
14 Sacred bull 
15 Political org. Fe DsRVB DD. Y¥AwWeateesnOgOUMe ki laa 
16 Karate sash 
8 Te DiB(P E ANiUst S| Zax awolL SoH 
20 Large green 
parrot S* OV OENSG: LPAeNES =) 2AeS eh eRe 
21 Formerly 
24 “People in 
es ites SGODNROCNOLCAAA 
28 Road surface 
pe ences YWO'V CW U RNVE HT TB S 
ear or snap 
33 Assistance 
34 Business Os PENeDAClO JO; Bir Za Onc Oe Pas Yous 
barometer 
361; 
Sik : K B10 ‘Téeur Tamura hg 
37 Egyptian ¥ poe 10 Nothing 40 Malay isthmus 
- 5 ontinue 11 Wintertime 42 Lodge meinber 
goddess ead nies in N.Y. 45 Minstrel of F E.N‘E P. O/B FE Ronee a CENge 
39 es 59 Thirst 17 Beer bash India 
recorder 9 
i quenchers 19 Partofamin. 47 Fuss 
41 Shaping 60 Deuce-topper 22 Sharp pain a8 bicker steed Z; E. Y°OoW, RAHSS ESZ Hey Oram 
machine 61 Peculiar 23 Highway fees 49 Cry from the 
43 Old or young DOWN 25 “Pequod” boss crow’s nest? S2R*P RP. OT, M-AvE, RAC ECs | 
ae illest 1 Bedouin 26 Choir plum 50 Bikini top 
vestment, ite tise peeesie Palms Ol iene ieee Find the listed words in the diagram. They run in 
46 Brazili 3 River duck 28 Scoop water 52 Actress Sue ll directi forward, backward, up down and 
ease 4 Boards a shi froin a boat — Langdon poate 9 ? See 
seaport eee 8 é Il 
5 Wire measure 29 Mona — 53 Hockey’s Bobby diagonally. 
dace: 6 Bank 30 Opening for 54 New Guinea 
d ank acct. ees Z 
55 Woei sorrel 7 Kind of Clementine’s town Bratwurst Cottoncandy — Nachos Popcorn 
56 Doroth step or stitch a Candy bar = Hamburgers Peanuts Pretzels 
Hamill’s 8 fo Bi a ert kd Cottee Hot dogs Pizza Snow cone 
bailiwick Meera oe Corn dogs —_ ice cream Pop 


9 “Tarzan” extra 38 Crude buildings 


PAU UE AE..WOULD YOU LIKE 


d REFILL ON THOSE CRACKERS? 


I LOVE CAROLING. 
IT ENLIGHTENS 
SOMEONES NIGHT 
WITH CHEERFUL 

SINGING AND 
PLEASURE. 


‘ 


| ee a aa eee ee See a See See AS RS ee ee ee 


NO, THAT MAKES 
YOU MY NOT 50 
FUNNY HONEY. 


a COCKATIEL 
WAITRESS 


YOU'RE FORBIDDEN 


TO BURP OUT THE 
CHORUS To 


IN CES 
BELLS" 


ZB 
\ 


alt 


n. \ 
i 


Happy Holidays! 


Top Singles 
1. Boys II Men: On Bended Knee (Motown) 
2. Bon Jovi: Always (Mercury) 

3. Ini Kamoze: Here Comes the Hotstepper 
(Columbia) 

4. Brandy: I Wanna Be Down (Atlantic) 
5. Janet Jackson: You Want This (Vir- 
gin) 

6. TLC:: Creep (Laface/Arista) 

7. Melissa Etheridge: I’m the Only One 
(Island) 

8. Ace of Base: Living in Danger (Arista) 
9. The Pretenders: Il Stand By You 
(Sire[Warner) 

10. Eagles: Get Over It (Geffen) 


R&B/Soul Singles 
1. Boys II Men: On Bended Knee (Motown) 
2. Blackstreet: Before I Let You Go 
(Interscope) 
3. TLC: Creep (Laface/Arista) 
4. Mara J. Blige: Be Happy (Uptown/ 
MCA) 
5. Janet Jackson: You Want This (Vir- 


gin) 

6. B.M.U. (Black Men United): U Will 
Know (Mercury) 

7. Scarface: I Never Seen a Man Cry (aka 
I Seen a Man Die) (Rap/a/lot) 

8. Gerald Levert: Can't Help Myself (East/ 
West) 

9. Luther Vandross: Always and Forever 
(Epic) 

10. Keith Murray: The Most Beautifulest 
Thing in the World (Jive) 


Movie Rentals 
1. Jurassic Park (MCA/Universal) 
2. The Paper (MCA/Universal) 
3. No Escape (HBO) 
4. Sirens (Miramax) 
5. Guarding Tess (Columbia TriStar) 
6. Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
(Walt Disney) 
7. The Cowboy Way (MCA/Universal) 
8. The Nightmare Before Christmas 
(Touchstone) 
9. Four Weddings and a Funeral 
(PolyGram) 
10. Bad Girls (Fox Video) 


This Week in History 


Dec. 14: In 1991, the Salem :Ex- 
press, a ferry, rammed into a coral 
reef in Safaga, Egypt, claiming 462 
lives. : 

Dec. 15: In 1791, the Bill of Rights 
went into effect. 

In 1970, a South Korean ferry sank 
in the Korea Strait, resulting in 308 
deaths. 

In 1992, IBM announced that it 
would cut 25,000 jobs in 1993, after 
cutting 40,000 in 1992 through vol- 
untary retirements. Once a giant in 
the industry, IBM projected a $5.25. 
billion net loss for the fourth quarter. 

Dec. 16: In 1773, the Boston Tea 
Party took place during which colo- 
nists, upset by unfair taxation on tea, 
dressed as Indians and dumped an 
entire shipment of tea into the har- 
bor. 

In 1960, a United DC-8 jet and a 
TWA jet, collided over New York City, 
killing 134 people. 

Dec. 17: In 1777, France recog- 
nized the independence of the 13 
American colonies from Great Britian. 

In 1903, the first successful flight 
in a heavier-than-air, mechanically- 
propelled airplane, was made by 
Orville Wright near Kitty Hawk, N.C., 
in which he traveled 120 feet in 12 
seconds; the fourth flight on that 
same day was made by Wilbur Wright, 
which encompassed 852 feet in 59 
seconds. 

Dec. 17-18: In 1944, three U.S. 
Third Fleet Destroyers sank during a 
typhoon in the Philippine Sea, caus- 
ing 790 deaths. 

Dec. 18: In 1878, the French 
steamer Byzantine sank after a colli- 
sion in the Dardanells, killing 210 
people. 

In 1917, Congress submitted the 
18th Amendment (prohibition) to the 
states for ratification. 
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Perfect record: 
perfect defense 


® Utilizing strength, 
hustle, men’s hoop off to 
flawless start; schedule to 
get tougher after vacation 


By JAMES POTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


tinued its hot pace with their fifth 
straight win, a 100-77 thrashing of 
Massachusetts Bay Community College. 

One of the biggest reasons the team has 
had so much success is its defense. 

“Our defense is definitely our biggest 
weapon,” head coach Mike Rowinski said. 
“Tonight (Wednesday) was the most points 
we have given up so far. We played a little 
sloppy tonight, but I'd rather win ugly than 
lose ugly.” — 

Once again, the win was a total team 
effort. Elvin Maldonado led the team with a 
21-point performance, and Orlando 
Gonzalez was right behind him with 20 
points of his own. 

During the first 10 minutes of the first 
half, the score was tied at 28. 

“Our defense is definitely our biggest 
weapon,” head coach Mike Rowinski said. 
But starting point guard Matt Curran tossed 
in a few three-pointers to break the game 
wide open and send the Knights cruising 
along to a 24-5 run. 

“I thought Matt had a terrific game. His 
two three-pointers were definitely the turn- 
ing point of the game,” Rowinski said. 

In the latter half, the Knights had a 
comfortable lead before the Seahawks were 
able to knockit down to 14, the closest they 
came in the second half. 


Te NECC men’s basketball team con 


Co-captain and forward Jay McCarthy 
contributed with 15 points. Rowinski said it 
was McCarthy’s best game in two years at 
NECC. Jose Santiago had 11 points, while 
guard Julio Jubert and center Claudio 
Pimentel had nine points each. 

“We had a lot of good performances 
tonight. I thought Jay played great. He gave 
us a lot of quality minutes that we really 
needed. And I thought Claudio also had a 
real strong game,” Rowinski said. 

But, one of the coach’s biggest concerns 
is the team might be getting a bit lackadai- 
sical. Other than the game against 
Quinsigamond, the rest of the Knights’ 
victories have come by at least 20 points. 

“That is a big concern for me right now. 
I thought that we did play a little sloppy 
tonight, but I think the vacation (Thanks- 
giving) had a lot to do with it. If the kids get 
their legs back and keep up the grades, we 
should do all right,” Rowinski said. 

The Knights’ schedule will get tougher. 

“We will be getting to the brunt of our 
schedule pretty soon, so hopefully the team 
is not overconfident.,” Rowinski said. 

Before semester break, the Knights face 
an always tough foe in Manchester C.C. 
Then host Roxbury C.C. Monday, Dec. 12 
and close out the first half of the season on 
the road at Mt. Ida College. 


“Our defense is definitely 
our biggest weapon,” 


coach Mike Rowinski 
said. 


Student to play in world 
deaf hockey games soon 


® Deaf hockey player 
represents country, meets: 
NHL players 


_ By RAY NAROIAN 
Staff Reporter 


onald Oakes is a young hockey player 
D who has had to work harder than 
most. 

He has the moves, the slap shot and the 
physical capabilities that allow him to excel 
at the game, talents that earned him a spot 
representing the United States. 

Still, there has been a barrier to over- 
come — Oakes has been deaf since birth. 

- However, this 22-year-old’s sense of de- 
termination seems to surpass any obstacle 
put before him. 

Among Oakes’ collection of trophies is 
the “Tom White Trophy,” the highest award 
a deaf player can win, which states: “For 
recognition of courage and dedication in 
the cause of hearing-impaired hockey.” 

Oakes, the youngest player to win this 
trophy, will play hockey for the United 
States this February in the World Winter 
Games for the Deaf, taking place in Yilas, 
Finland. 

This is not his first time playing for 
America. 

In 1991, the defenseman and his team 
won a silver medal in Alberta. They actually 
tied Russia for first, but Russia was given 
the gold due to “least goals against.” The 
United States had only given up one extra 
goal. 

Oakes’ love for the game got him through 
a lot of hard times as a child. 

“Donald played with hearing boys be- 
fore he played with deaf boys,” his mother, 
Donna Oakes, said. “He didn’t start going to 
the deaf hockey school until he was in 
seventh grade.” 


Playing with 
this handicap be- 
gan to give him 
trouble. 

“For the first 
couple of years, 
they didn’t really 
know me,” Oakes 
said. “They kept 
their distance and 
I kept mine. Even- 
tually, I started 
making friends on 
teams and my 
best friend stuck 


S. Ferren photo 
D. OAKES 


up for me.” 

Oakes persevered and in 1986, he was 
paid a visit by former NHL players Gene 
Ubriaco and Stan Mikita. His mother had 
inquired about the Stan Mikita Hockey 
School for the Deaf, but the visit was a 
surprise. 

After his first year attending Mikita’s 


school, Oakes won a trophy for most im- ~ 


proved player, and his elevation of play has 
never diminished. He won another award 
for most improved player in 1994. 

During these years, Oakes has not only 
played his best, but says he has played with 
the best. 

“T've met and played with Chris Chelios 
(Chicago Blackhawks), Tony Granato (Los 
Angeles Kings) and Kevin Stevens (Pitts- 
burgh Penguins),” he said. “I played against 
Manon Rheaume (goalie for Tampa Bay 
Lightning's farm team) ... scored a goal on 
her.” 

The achievement that Oakes seems most 
proud of, though, is his blistering slap shot. 

Both he and his mother take great pride 
in telling ofhowhe once, “cracked a goalie’s 
cup.” 

He will not brag, however. 

“I'm not sure what my future is, but I 
would like to play in the NHL — of course,” 
Oakes said. 


Practice pays off 


C. Caron photo 


THE MEN’S basketball team has started the season undefeated, thanks in 
large part to their intense practice habits, as Orlando Gonzalez and Jose 
Santiago demonstrate. The Knight’s have run off five straight victories. 


Freshman sparks offense 


® Methuen high graduate 
makes smooth transition 
to college basketball 


By JAMES POTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


basketball is in charge, a leader on the 

floor a player more concerned with 
running the team than padding his own 
statistics. NECC guard Matt Curran is one 
such player. 

“My main job is to run the offense. I 
don’t care about points. We have plenty of 
players whocan score points,” said Curran, 
who was recruited from Methuen High last 
season. 

“Matt is the most unselfish player. Every 


L= a quarterback, the point guard in 


¢ Art 

* Business 

* Biology 

¢ Communication 


¢ Education: 


¢ Environmental Science 
¢ International Studies 


* Kinesiology: 


Ea NEW 
SZ = ENGLAND 
=x COLLEGE 


Think 


An average class size of 15 is an advantange? 


sUede New England College 


A personalized education ready to meet your individual needs. 
Bachelor of Arts degrees in: 
Elementary & Secondary 


Athletic Training & Sports Studies 


Classes begin January 23rd, 1995 


game he plays very well and he is always 
unnoticed,” head coach Mike Rowinski said. 
“He’s a great kid, a great leader. He has a 
real good shot like we saw tonight (with his 
two three-pointers, which turned the game 
around for the Knights). He can definitely 
bury his shots. He sees the entire floor and 
he passes tremendously. He’s a hustler, 
too.” 

When Curran was recruited to play at 
NECC, he was unsure if he could compete 
and/or fit in with the talent at a junior 
college level, but according to Rowinski he 
has fit in well. 

“Matt has been excellent. He comes to 
play every night and he has fit in real well 
with our program. 

“I think the competition here (junior 
college level) is a lot tougher than at the 
high school level. It’s a lot quicker here,” 
Curran said. 


¢ Literature 


* Philosophy 


¢ Physical Education 


* Political Science 


* Psychology 


* Sociolgy 


¢ Special Education 
* Theater 


New England College 
Office of Admission 
26 Bridge Street 
Henniker, NH 03242 


1-800-521-7642 
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Putting some fun 
back into basketball 


@ Acclaimed freshman 
brings a variety of talent 
to women’s hoop team 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Staff Reporter 


s NECC’s women’s basketball team 

tries to rebuild, freshman recruit Liz 

Donovan of Lawrence, can be counted 
on to be a major contributor. 

Last year, Donovan was thestarting point 
guard at Methuen’s Presentation of Mary 
Academy. Throughout her four-year high 
school varsity career, she helped lead PMA 
to three Commonwealth Athletic Confer- 
ence league championships. 

Among other accolades, Donovan was 
chosen as a league and Lawrence Eagle-Tri- 
buneall-star, and was selected to participate 
in Massachusetts’ Bay State Game. 

During her senior year, Donovan let- 
tered in three varsity sports — basketball, 
volleyball and softball. She was also se- 
lected by fellow teammates and the coach- 
ing staff as a captain for all three sports. 

“Basketball is a really fun game to me 
and I really do enjoy it,” Donovan said. “I 
may not be the most serious player, but Ido 
work very hard at being a good player.” 

A very good player is what head coach 
Mike Smith must have seen while recruit- 


ing Donovan last season. 

“I went to a few Presentation (of Mary 
Academy) games last year and got to see Liz 
play,” Smith said. “She is an all-around 
player, a very talented athlete with basket- 
ball experience.” 

Donovan is versatile as well, and can 
play the game from any position she’s 
needed. 

“We've used her at both guards, for- 
wards and the center-slot this year,” Smith 
said. “She has good skills. She can shoot 
very well from outside and can control and 
pass the ball.” 

But using the 5-foot-6 Donovan at the 
center position? 

“She has some very good big-man moves 
for someone her size, something you nor- 
mally don’t see,” Smith said. “She’s very 
conscious of what is happening down low 
and I am very confident with giving her the 
ball in the post.” 

Not only is Donovan a threat inside, she 
can open up a game from beyond the three- 
point arch. 

“I don’t mind her popping out from 
under the hoop to a wing; she has a good 
outside shot that complements her game 
nicely,” Smith said. 

“My shooting isn’t at its peak quite yet. 
I haven't really hit a groove, but it’s coming 
along,” Donovan said. 

With this year’s rebuilding, the team 
will face many tough opponents along the 
way and some close games. 


Taking positive strides 


“That’s how I like it. I like the close 
games and playing under pressure,” 
Donovan said. “I feel most comfortable in 
the pressure situations. I get really psyched 
playing a strong team or covering a good 
player.” 

Donovan averages 15 points per game 
for the Lady Knights, including a game-high 
27 vs. Becker College. 

“It was the quietest 27 points I’ve ever 
seen,” Smith said. “I checked over the (scor- 
ing) book after the game and, sure enough, 
27. She played a strong game and played 
very well down low.” 


C. Caron photo 
HIGHLY TOUTED area all-star, Liz Donovan, brings experience and talent 
to a struggling program. Donovan averages 15 points per game, but 
recently turned in a season high 27 points against Becker C.C. 


Like many athletes, Donovan has a mi- 
Nor superstition. If she plays a good game, 
she'll wear that game’s t-shirt until her 
“luck” runs out. 

Donovan agreed that one portion of her 
game could use improvement. 

“Defensive fouling,” she said. “I some- 
times get impatient and tend to reach in 
(for the ball).” 

The rebuilding stage is well on the way, 
with nine new faces and a sole returning 
player, Cheryl Lemoine. 

Liz Donovan will be among them, work- 
ing hard to make this team a successful one. 


Steelers to win Pennsylvania battle, take AFC central 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Sports Reporter 
Last issue: 5-3 
Overall: 21-11 
Game being played Dec. 10 
t Dallas vs. Cleveland: Can anyone 
believe the Browns are one of the 
best teams in football? Cleveland’s 
dream season will continue in Dallas. The 
Cowboy’s quarterbacks are going down 
harder and faster than beers at a fraternity 
party, and Cleveland should be ready to 
take advantage of the ailing Super Bowl 
champions. 
Prediction: Cleveland 32, Dallas 24. 
Things to watch: Watch the Browns’ 
sidelines, especially head coach Bill 
Belicheck, who right now is front runner 
for coach-of-the-year honors. Belicheck has 
rejuvenated the careers of quarterbacks 
Vinny Testeverde and Mark Rypien. The 
Browns are for real and will prove it against 
the Cowboys. 
Games being played Dec. 11 
At New England vs. Indianapolis: The 
Patriots should have a chance to go two 
games above .500 for the first time in who 
knows how long. New England pasted the 
Colts 12-10 two weeks ago. New England 
was kept out of the end-zone the entire 
game, but in the friendly confines of Foxboro 


Richmond’s Picks 


Stadium will be able to run up the score. 
New England’s defense has really awak- 
ened since the early season, and it looks like 
the Patriots have a shot at the playoffs. 

Things to watch: Colts running back 
Marshall Faulk is no doubt the rookie of the 
year. The league probably gave Faulk the 
award after two weeks into the season. 
Faulk is fifth in the league in rushing and is 
proving he is the back of the future. 

At Pittsburgh vs. Philadelphia: The battle 
for the Keystone State has taken a severe 
turn in favor of the Steelers. Philadelphia 
has routed Pittsburgh over the years and 
has been the pride of Pennsylvania for some 
time now. 

Well, now the Steelers are back, armed 
with one of the best records in football and 
tied with Cleveland atop the AFC Central. 

Pittsburgh is good, but they are not as 
good as their record indicates. They are 
good enough to beat the Eagles, however. 
The Steelers defense will stand-up and keep 
the Eagles from scoring too much. 

Things to watch: Watch Eagles head 
coach Rich Kotite. He is the most overrated 
coach in the league, and after losing to the 
Steelers, Kotite is most likely on his way 


out. 

At San Diego vs. San Francisco: The 
49ers clinched a division title by beating 
New Orleans 35-14. This would lead many 
to think San Francisco will become compla- 
cent and wait for the playoffs. But remem- 
ber this is the 49ers, one of the best run 
organizations in professional sports his- 
tory. 

They will battle in every game until 
they’re knocked out of the playoffs, if they 
ever are. After starting the season 6-0, the 
Chargers have flattened and will be run 
ragged by the 49ers. 

Things to watch: Pay close attention to 
San Francisco's offense; rarely does it make 
a mistake. Whether running or passing, 
every player follows his assignment per- 
fectly. It is a rare case that a block is missed 
or a pattern is run incorrectly. 

Game being played Dec. 17 

At Detroit vs. Minnesota: The Vikings, 
were thinking of the Super Bowl, but they 
are overrated and really have no shot at 
winning the Vince Lombardi trophy. De- 
troit will solidify that by whipping the 
Vikings in what should be a shootout. 

Things to watch: Marvel at veteran quar- 
terback Dave Kreig. The 37-year-old Lion 
spent most of his career in Seattle and now 
controls one of the most lethal offenses in 
the league. 

Games being played Dec. 17 

Cincinnati vs. Arizona: Both of these 
teams should just pack it up and go home 
for the winter. This is the Toilet Bow] in- 
stead of the Super Bowl. This game is the 
reason remote controls were invented, so 
you can turn off the television without 
getting off the couch. Anyway, Arizona will 
pull this one out by a score of 17-10. 


Things to watch: Watch your head as you ~ 


fall asleep and make sure you don't hit 
anything. 

At Pittsburgh vs. Cleveland: Pittsburg 
sits alone atop the AFC central with 
CLeveland not afar behind.. After 16 weeks 
of football, it all comes down to one game 
to decide the playoff picture. The Steelers 
look more and more like the Steelers of old, 
andb their tough defense will be enough to 
make up for an ailing offense. The Browns 
should have a rough flight back to Cleve- 
land. Score 27-17. 

Things to watch: This may not pack the 
same excitement of a San Francisco versus 
Dallas game, but this game will have great 
defenses battling it out in the trenches, 


vying for a division title. 

At Buffalo vs. New England: It’s simple. 
The Patriots must win in Rich Stadium if 
any hopes of the playoffs survive. The Bills 
are never easy to beat at home, but the 
Patriots will leave everything on the line 
and pull this one out 35-28. 

Things to watch: New England's offense 
has sputtered the past few meetings, but 
against Buffalo will wake up and put on a 
fairly exciting show. 

It is a little premature for a Super Bowl 
prediction, but the next issue of the Observer 
won't be out until it’s over. 

Over the past four years, the Buffalo Bills 
have made the AFC the laughing stock of 
sports. Buffalo has represented the younger 
conference in each of the last four Super 
Bowls and has been plastered in every one 
except the first. That all changes in Joe 
Robbie Stadium during Super Bowl XXIX. 

The AFC will be represented by the Cleve- 
land Browns who will battle their way 
through some tough playoff games and ge 
to Miami bruised and battered. ,; 

The NFC is a different story. Everyone 
knows it’s either Dallas or San Francisco. 
The Cowboys are two-time defending cham- 
pions while the 49ers are eager to get back 
to their dominating ways of the ’80s. Year 
1995 will be the rejuvenation of the 49ers. 

San Francisco will breeze through the 
early rounds of the playoffs and most likely 
play Dallas in the conference champion- 
ship. 

San Francisco versus Cleveland will be 
great. Cleveland will keep it close for a 
while, but San Francisco’s Super Bowl expe- 
rience will prevail. It should be one of the 
most exciting Super Bowls in some time, 
with San Francisco winning 39-28. Bringing 
the championship back to the Bay area. 


Super Bowl 


It should be one of the 
most exciting Super 
Bowls in some time, with 


San Francisco winning 
39-28. Bringing the 
championship back to 
the Bay area. 
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Talent looks even this year in college hoop 


Richmond 


Dawson 


rkansas, UMass, Duke, North Caro- 

lina, Michigan, Indiana along with a 

few others are schools with teams 
talented enough to warrant a spot among 
the nation’s elite basketball teams. 
After that influx of highly talented teams 
there is a severe drop in ability among the 
Test of the nation’s division one men’s 
basketball programs. 

The 1994-95 college basketball season 
will culminate in Seattle with four teams 
vying for a national championship. Before 
then, however, there is a season of great 
college basketball awaiting a start. 

The Arkansas Razorbacks are the first 
defending national champions to return all 
five starters since the 1969 UCLA Bruins. 
That is one reason the Razorbacks were 
everyone’s preseason number one team, 
until opening night, when the UMass Min- 
utemen spanked Arkansas 104-80. 

With the win, UMass deserves the num- 
ber one ranking. For the first time, a team 
from the Bay State has a legitimate shot at 
the national title. 

With returning players like Lou Roe, 
who has a chance of being the first UMass 
All-American since Dr. J, and super sopho- 
more Marcus Camby, UMass, should be one 
of the few teams to win 30 games this 
season. 

Projected finish: 30-2, and a trip to the 
final four. 

It’s been a long time since the UCLA 
Bruins have celebrated anything. The legacy 
of John Wooden’s teams, which won seven 
straight national titles in the late ’60s and 
early °70s, is still the main topic of conver- 
sation when you bring up UCLA basketball. 

Now, coach Jim Harrick, who is on the 
hot-seat, will find many of his critics turn to 
fans, thanks in large part to the O'Bannon 
brothers, Ed and Charles. Both are capable 
of All-American caliber seasons. 

Projected finish: The Bruins will havea 
place in the final four and Harrick will keep 
his job for at least one more season. 

Not many teams keep the same “hun- 
ger” after winning a national champion- 
ship, and that is why repeating as a national 
champion is next to impossible. Only the 
over-talented Duke Blue Devils have done it 
since the Wooden-led teams dominated the 
college hardwood. 

If any team is capable, it is the Razor- 
backs. They are coached masterfully by 
Nolan Richardson who is perfectly capable 
of convincing his young team to play like 
challengers instead of champions, which 
will make it easier for the Razorbacks to 
return to the final four. 

Forward Corliss Williamson, and the 
most talented core of guards in the country, 
makes Arkansas the most feared team in 
the nation, but UMass proved they can be 
beaten. 

Projected finish: After starting the sea- 
son 1-1, and dropping as low as fifth in 


The Maryland sopho- 
more is the best center in 
the country, as he was as 
a freshman. Smith is 
tall, quick, strong and 


his team’s number one 
option. Every time the 
Terrapins are on offense, 
their first option is 
Smith. 


some polls, don’t expect the Razorbacks to 
lose but one more game, and like UMass, be 
one of the few teams with 30 wins. Al- 
though a trip to the final four is assured, 
defending its national title is not a given for 
Arkansas. 

After graduating the best basketball 
player in the country, Grant Hill, it maybe 
a rebuilding year for the Duke Blue Devils. 
Yeah right. Coach K and the Blue Devils 
might struggle at some points in the regu- 
lar season, but like always Duke will be 
ready come tournament time. In the post- 
season, Duke is the toughest team in the 
country to beat. 

Senior Cherokee Parks will have to take 
over on the floor and lead Duke to Seattle 
and yet another trip to the final four for the 
nation’s best run basketball program. 

Projected finish: Duke again, will round 
out the final four thanks to Coach K’s 
experience at preparing players for great- 
ness. 

Duke, Arkansas, UMass and UCLA in the 
final four sounds great, but there are a few 
teams that need some recognition, and 
have a legitimate shot at knocking off any 
of the final four participants. 

Right down the road from Duke 
University’s Cameron Indoor Stadium is 
the most legendary building in college 
sports: The Dean Dome, named after Uni- 
versity of North Carolina head coach Dean 
Smith. Like Duke, UNC has a shot at the 
national prize every season. 

This year is no different. Up-front talent 
is in abundance for the Tar Heels. Sopho- 
mores Jerry Stackhouse and Rasheed 
Wallace are two of the most dominating 
and fearsome forwards in the land. Both 
play up in the air as well as UNC’s most 
famous alumnus Michael Jordan did when 
he was at Chapel Hill. 

Every season, one team seems to come 
out of nowhere, get a couple of breaks come 
tournament time and surprise everybody 
and play in the final four. 

Last season, the Florida Gators were 
America’s Cinderella team. A few years 
back, the Cincinnati Bearcats and in 1988 
the Seton Hall Pirates forced the highly 
favored Michigan Wolverines to overtime 
before losing the national title. 

This year, if any one team can show that 
same tournament magic, it’s the Ohio Uni- 
versity Bobcats. Led by All-American candi- 
date Gary Trent, who is probably the best 
player in the country, Ohio should surprise 
a lot of teams come tournament time. 

All-American is a distinction only five 
players can claim each season, and this year 
five very different players from very differ- 
ent regions will receive the honor. 

Front court honors will go to, 

Forward: Arkansas’ super sophomore 
Corliss Williamson is a sure all-American. 
Williamson is one of the smartest players in 
the country; he knows where to go and 
when to go there. He moves without the 
ball better than any college player. His 
deceptive quickness allows him to score 
over 20 points per game. 

Forward: Ohio University’s Gary Trent is 
the real deal. Strong, powerful and agile, 
Trent is one of the top two players in the 
nation. He has played in relative anonymity 
the past two seasons, with no one in the 
land believing he is as good as the hype. 
Well, he is. Trent possesses talent that 
should see him taken in the early first 
round of the NBA draft in two years. 

Center: Joe Smith, an ordinary name for 
a not-so-ordinary player. The Maryland 
sophomore is the best center in the coun- 
try, as he was as a freshman. Smith is tall, 
quick, strong and his team’s number one 
option. Every time the Terrapins are on 
offense, their first option is Smith. Smith is 
not aone-man team, but Maryland will only 
go as far as “not your ordinary” Joe Smith 
can take them. 

The back court All-Americans will be, 
Guard: The Georgia Tech Yellow Jackets 
have the best point guard in the country in 
Travis Best, with ball handling ability not 
seen since former Yellow Jacket and NBA 
all-star, Kenny Anderson. Best has explosive 
quickness that allows him to penetrate and 
create opportunities for his teammates. 
Best is the type of guard that youngsters 
should watch and learn from. 

Guard: Villanova University. Has anyone 


a 


Special K 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY head coach, Mike Krzyzewski will again demonstrate 
his coaching magic and lead the Blue Devils to the Final Four in Seattle. 


heard anything from this basketball pro- 
gram since it won the national title in 1985? 
Well, listen up. Super sophomore Kerry 
Kittles is the man. The Wildcats are not that 
talented all around, but Kittles is a legiti- 
mate scorer with one of the softest touches 
in the country. Unlike the rest of the All- 
Americans, Kittles has a little trouble on the 
defensive end of the court, but not enough 
to overshadow his unbelievable offensive 
skills. 

Freshmen are rarely talented enough to 
make an impact on a program or gain 
national recognition. This season is much 


* different. 


St John’s University point guard Felipe 
Lopez, Sports Mlustrated’s cover boy is one of 
the most high-profile freshman in the coun- 
try. Lopez chose to stay close to home and 
attend St. John’s. He is for real. Lopez runs 
the point for the Red Storm, and does it 
perfectly. 

Another Big East guard, Allen Iverson 
from Georgetown University is the fresh- 
man with the most media attention. 

After being named Mr. Basketball in 
Virginia for fouryears in high school, Iverson 
was the most talked about recruit in the 
nation. Iverson was then arrested and 
charged with inciting a race riot at a bowl- 
ing alley. 

After a year away from basketball, no 
coach in the country would talk to the 
guard that they once all coveted like a 
leprechaun covets his gold, except for Hoya 
coach John Thompson, who has given 
Iverson another chance. Wise move. Iverson 
is going to pay off hugely in Hoyaland. 

Sick of hearing about all the good Duke 
does? Well there is just a little more good 
news from America’s school. 

From the frozen depths of Alaska rose 


one of America’s best high school basket- 
ball players. Guard Trajan Langdon was also 
named Mr. Basketball for four consecutive 
years. 

And guess who won the recruiting war. 
Yes, coach Krzyzewski has brought Langdon 
to Duke. Not only can Langdon lead the Blue 
Devils on the floor, he can be a role model 
in the classroom, as he graduated high 
school at the top of his class with an “A” 
average. 

Over the next four months, televisions 
will be plastered with NCAA basketball. 
Couch potatoes from Bangor, Maine to 
Anchorage, Alaska will be able to turn on 
ESPN at almost any given time and enjoy 
the most exciting thing in sports, men’s 
division one college basketball. 


Sports Trivia 


1. Who started at quarterback for the New 
England Patriots in the 1986 Super Bowl? 

2. What Boston native hit two game 
winning free-throws during the 1989 men’s 
college basketball national championship 
game for the Michigan Wolverines? 

3. Who holds the NFL record for longest 
field goal? 

4. What NBA great played co-pilot Roger 
Murdock in the movie Airplanee? 

5. What two sure NFL hall of fame active 
running backs were backfield mates at 
Oklahoma State University ? 

Trivia Answers: 
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Energizing 
experience 


English professor Carol 
Barron returns inspired 
about Whittier after Yale 
University research grant 


By PARRY R. HEADRICK 
Editor 


John Greenleaf Whittier might com- 

mend NECC’s Dr. Carol Barron for tak- 
ing him seriously, because he, according to 
Barron, took the abolitionist movement 
very seriously. 

Never fully appreciating Whittier’s pow- 
erful role in American society during the 
19th century, Barron said she now recog- 
nizes and appreciates his bravery for stand- 
ing up against “intolerant” New England- 
ers during the period. 

“When you can be publicly stoned for 
defending what you believe in, you live in 
an intolerant society,” she said, referring to 
Whittier’s encounter with a rock-throwing 
mob in Concord, N.H. 

Barron’s impression of Whittier, which 
she regarded lower than other prominent 
antislavery figures during the times, 
changed after four weeks of summer re- 
search at Yale University in New Haven, 
Conn.. 

“Thad avery limited view before I left (for 
Yale),” she said. 

Barron, assistant professor of English 
and basic writing coordinator, applied for 
and received one of 72 available grants — 
nationwide — from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities. The screening 
process was intensive, with two separate 
phases in establishing grant eligibility. 

First, each application was “assessed by 
knowledgeable persons outside the agency;” 
second, nearly 1,200 respected scholars and 
other experts served on 250 panels de- 
signed to select the most qualified appli- 
cants. 

Because the application process was so 
thorough, Barron said she was honored to 
have been chosen. Moreover, she was the 
only faculty member representing a com- 
munity college in a group of 12 researching 
at Yale. 

The NEH grant enabled Barron to attend 
a Yale University seminar titled The Literary 
Figure and the Public Scene, where she en- 
grossed herselfin researching Whittier and 
his writing. 

During her research at the Yale library, 
which, according to Barron was an incred- 
ible experience because of the sheer magni- 
tude of information available, Barron dis- 


I f he were alive today, Haverhill’s own 


covered a copy of a Whittier’s Narrative of 
James Williams: An American Slave: 

Released in 1838, the saga of Williams’ 
life in slavery drew heavy criticism from 
slave owners who dismissed it as a phony, 
conjured up by the overactive imagination 
of either Whittier, the slave or both. 

But, the American Antislavery Society, 
which published the narrative, wrote in 
reference to the slaveholders accusations: 

“The editor is fully aware that he has not 
been able to present this affecting narra- 
tive in the simplicity and vivid freshness 
with which it fell from the lips of the 
narrator. He has, however, as closely as 
possible, copied his manner, and in many 
instances his precise language. THE SLAVE 
HAS SPOKEN FOR HIMSELF. Acting merely 
as his amanuensis, he has carefully ab- 
stained from comments of his own.” 

Whittier attested to the narrative’s au- 
thenticity until the day he died, though 
even Barron admits he clearly let his own 
strong writing and@’opinion shine through 
William's story. 

“He was trying to get the reader emo- 
tionally involved,” she said. 

This, according to Barron, was what 
made the narrative so powerful, consider- 
ing the risk Whittier took by endorsing 
slave emancipation. 

“Whittier was so undervalued back then 
because he was considered to be writing 
propaganda.” 

That “propaganda,” was instrumental 
in drawing needed attention to the slavery 
issue in both the North and South, an issue 
that abolitionists fought for until 1865, 
when the slaves were emancipated. 

Frederick Douglass was another power- 
ful antislavery figure. Emerging in 1945, 
Douglass, formerly a slave, would later 
gain recognition as one of the most promi- 
nent black leaders in the 19th century, and 
one of the most powerful speakers in Ameri- 
can History. 

Douglass recognized Whittier’s ability 
to capture on paper the plight of the slave, 
and complimented his efforts by calling 
him “The slave’s poet.” 

“I really understand (Douglass’ refer- 


ence) in a more powerful way now,” Barron ° 


said. “Douglass was an extremely powerful 
voice for the slave, but Whittier came be- 
fore him — laying the groundwork for Dou- 
glas’ powerful voice.” 

As a teacher, Barron has tried to famil- 
iarize students with a wealth of abolitionist 
literature, including Douglass’ work. Hav- 
ing returned from Yale with a fresh per- 
spective and heightened appreciation, she 
now hopes to incorporate some of Whittier’s 
work into her classroom. 

While the narrative is considered some- 
what of a rarity, Barron said the Haverhill 
Public Library has six original copies; how- 


Powerful place _ 


ever, the public is not welcome to study 
their contents without special permission. 

In Yale’s library, “It’s a rare book that 
can be taken off of the shelves by any 
undergraduate,” Barron said. 

She said the material provided in the 
Yale library is staggering — volumes and 
volumes available to students — but she 
said that doesn’t change her high opinion 
of the Bentley Library. 

Barron found it energizing pouring her- 
self into her research, and appreciated the 
recognition Edith Coutourier, coordinator 
of the endowment for the summer semi- 
nar, gave her for her efforts. 

“(Coutourier) said she was very pleased 
that I was participating in the researching 
as strongly as the others,” she said, refer- 
ring to the fact that the 11 other faculty 
members represented four-year institutions. 

Barron said she was especially impressed 
by R.W.B Lewis, author of American Atom, 
and prominent in literary circles. 

“He was so generous with his time and 
his professional advice,” she said. “He said 
he saw us all as colleagues, which was 
enormously flattering.” 

Her time at Yale University was a tre- 
mendous learning exercise for her, she 


Victory is sweet... 


R. Burnham photo 
CAROL BARRON stands in front of the birthplace of poet/abolitionist John 
Greenleaf Whittier, located in Haverhill along Route 110. - 


said, one that she hopes others will be 
fortunate enough to enjoy in the coming 
years. 

The seminar’s purpose, as outlined by 
NEH, was to revitalize the college 
instructor’s..understanding of significant 
ideas in the humanities textbooks, and if 
Barron’s enthusiasm is an indicator of suc- 
cess, the mission was accomplished. 

“It was just such.a refreshing and ener- 
gizing experience, and I strongly encourage 
other (NECC) faculty to try and do this next 
year,” she said. 


Caro! Barron 


“When you can be. 
publicly stoned for 


defending what you 
believe in, you live in an 
intolerant society.” 
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These Observer staffers are seven of the 
reasons why your campus newspaper has 


been named one of the best in the nation 
for the 4th consecutive year. 


To become part of this tradition of excellence, sign up for a 
Journalism course today. It may be one of the best moves you 


ever made. 


